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THE FAVORITE OF THE HAREM: 
OR, THE PASHA’S DAUGHTER. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 


CHAPTER I, 


The Pasha Talat was the Satrap of a powerful 
province too far removed from the magnificent 
City of the Three Seas, the capital of the Lord of 
Life, to be frequently convulsed by the factions 
which must ever rend the metropolis of a great 
Empire. His chaoushes knew no other lord, save 
by the voice of rumor; they had never Jaid their 
foreheads in the dust before a greater than himself; 
and they served him with the blind obedience which 
was their duty. 

Every karabash (wise man) and astrologer ef 
the province had predicted for him a long life and 
a prosperous fortune. His spahis (horse soldiers) 
were alert and brave, and threw the djerid with all 
the art of Arabs ; his palace was the noblest in the 
city, and his kasr (castle) the strongest in the 
mountains ; his mir-akhor (head-groom) was justly 
proud of his-unrivalled stud; his yuzbashis (cap- 
tains) were faithful, and the strange merchants 
who from time to time traded in the bazar, repaid 
with a willing and liberal hand the protection and 
niee which they ever found in the divan of Talat 

asha. 

But the Satrap possessed one gem which outva- 
lued the diamonds of his treasury and the revenue 
of his pashalik. His beard was already marbled 
with gray when the prayer of his heart was an- 
swered, and he became the father of a lovely girl. 
Pure as the blossoms of the Indian Agla, lovely as 
the bursting rose when it drinks in the dew-drop 
of the early dawn, and graceful as the fawn which 
sports by its mother’s side beneath the forest 
boughs, Maitap (moonlight) seemed to have come 
on earth to shew the world how fair the peris of 
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Paradise may be. Her mother loved her as the 
bulbul loves the moonlight ; her father clung to her 
as to the principle of his existence; and as years 
went by, and time only rendered her more faultless 
—the fame of her rare beauty was noised abroad ; 
and many a poet rhymed the name of the Pasha’s 
daughter to a thousand expletives of harmony and 
love. 

Fathers sued for their sons, and mothers visited 
the harem of the Satrap to satisfy themselves that 
rumor had not outrun reality ; but the proposals of 
the one, and the scrutiny of the other alike availed 
nothing; the Pasha loved his child too much to 
thwart her fancy; and the glorious pearl of the 
province only wept when they talked to her of 
quitting her father’s roof. 


Among the numerous suitors whom her loveli- 
ness drew around the carpet of the Pasha, was the 
dark-eyed Youssouf Bey, the only son of a wealthy 
Satrap whose province adjoined that of the father 
of Maitap. The country rang with his praises: 
he had read the Koran thrice through; he had 
transcribed the poesies of Hafiz on the tablet of 
his memory; while yet a youth he had mortally 


wounded an Arab Schiek in a skirmish whence | 


older and stronger warriors had fled ; to the courage 
of a man he joined the softness of a woman; and 
when the proud Pasha asked for him the hand of 
the Satrap Talat’s daughter, his heart was as free 
from any impression as the mysterious sea over 
which navies have passed without leaving a trace 
behind ; but unlike the illimitable ocean, that heart 
had never yet been laid bare to any contact, and 
when the fair Maitap was mentioned to him as his 
future bride he listened in silence, and taught him. 
self to love her in hearkening to the hyperbolica} 
panegyrics of the strangers who visited the palace, 


But his father’s rank and his own merit availed 
him nothing. Presents both rare and costly were 
sent to the harem of Talat Pasha; his mother, 
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anxious for his happiness, employed every wile in 
order to insure success; the father of the young 
beauty expatiated on the advantages of the con- 
nection, aud every female tongue in the city was 
loud in his praise ; yet he met no happier fate than 
his less worthy rivals. ‘The young beauty listened, 
wept, and finally refused to allow the name of 
Youssouf Bey to be mentioned in her presence. 


Opportunities had not been wanting when she 
might have satisfied herself of his rare personal ad- 
vantages, but she had avoided them; nor did she 
approach the lattices of her apartment until she as- 
certained that, hopeless of success, he had quitted 
the city. 

The failure ef the young and gallant Bey acted 
powerfully on the spirits of the other suitors of the 
lady ; they felt that where he had gathered only 
ashes, they could secure no treasure; and one by 
one, slowly and reluctantly, they withdrew their 
claims. 

Light was the heart of the fair Maitap when the 
last hoof-stroke of the lover-band resounded through 
the court-yard, and the rider gallopped away in 
search of a more willing bride; and as she hung 
upon the neck of her father, and buried her sweet 


face in his bosom, she muttered gentle words of | 


tenderness and trust that drew tears from the eyes 
of the Pasha, and blessings from his lips. 


ess happy was the son of the Satrap Sarim ; 
no fear of failure had gone with him to the palace 
of Talat, and his rejection had fallen upon him 
like.a stroke of destiny. From the hour that he 
lost hope, he felt that to live without the beautiful 
Maitap would be impossible ; and as he sped home- 
ward, he breathed an earnest and a solemn vow that 
he would win her or die. 

But how? 

Youssouf Bey was young and sanguine, full of 
life and love—rich, talented, and handsome. If 
ever hope brushed away a dark shadow from the 
tablet of despair with her sunny wing, it was for 
such as he! : 

Despite his love for his daughter, Talat Pasha 
could not conceal the feelings of disappointment 
with which he saw the young Bey depart. He 
could hope no brighter fortune for her than that 
which she had just rejected ; and he was mortified 
also that the haughty suitor had not made a single 
effort to change the temper of the chilling beauty, 
but had bowed beneath her decision without a word 
of remonstrance. 

Time; however, which softens all things, gra- 
dually diminished the regret of the Pasha, and he 
forgot to sigh when the name of the Satrap Sarim 


_ Was mentioned in his presence. Nor could be 


forbear rejoicing, when the labors of the divan 
were over, that the sweet smile of Maitap still 
welcomed his arrival in the harem, and shed a ray 
of light over his existence; and, eventually, he 
almost learned to rejoice that his lovely child was 
either colder or more capricious than the rest of her 
sex. 

The usual quiet monotony of the Satrap’s palace 
was one morning disturbed by the intelligence that 





a strange merchant had arrived in the city, and es. 
tablished himself in the principal khan, with an 
assortment of stuffs such as had never before been 
beheld in the province. One of the household 
slaves had lingered to see many of the bales 
opened, and gave a most exciting description of 
their contents, as well as of the Khawaji himself; 
and the fair Maitap, who had become wearied alike 
of her tusbee, (chaplet) her birds, and her flowers, 
amid the langor of a warm day of summer, was 
not sorry to find a new source of amusement in the 
hyperbolical details of the voluble Saide. 

“Mashallah!” pursued the slave, as she per- 
ceived that her beautiful young mistress was lean- 
ing forward upon her cushions to listen; “I never 
saw such silks, nor such eyes! One of them 
worked with gold. in the cypher of the Padishah 
on a ground of bright orange, and another of clear 
blue rayed with silver. And then such a beard! 
as black and as glossy as a bird’s wing; and the 
most delicate muslins for yashmacs! (veil) you 
might see the very color of the lips they covered. 
And, wallah billah! a voice that goes through and 
through you, as though it spoke te your soul rather 
than your ears. Ajaib—wonderful! why he has 
brouglit into the city the lading of nine camels— 
and he walks like a Vezir.” 

‘Your merchant-prince is indeed a marvel?” 
smiled the young Hanoum; “but I would learn 
his name.” 

“They call him the Khawaji Zadig, and he 
comes from Bassora. Mashallah! what an eye he 
has, and a forehead like a Padishah! Giadilla 
was in luck to-day ; her kismet won a gift for her 
from the whitest and the softest hands in the 
world.” 

“ Nay, you are mad, Saide;” said the fair 
Maitap striving to call up a frown; ‘ One would 
think that no strange merchant had ever before 
visited the city, or rewarded the insolence of an idie 
nurse with a head-dress; let me hear no more of 
this—it is unseemly.” 

The rebuked attendant bowed her head in silence, 
and shortly after quitted the apartment. 


An unusual restlessness suddenly seized the 
Pasha’s daughter; she rose from the sofa; thrust 
her delicate feet into her pearl-sprinkled slippers; 
tried all her instruments one after che other; and 
rejected each in turn ; complained of an oppression 
in the air; discovered that the water in her goblet 
was heated and sickly, and that the musk-lemons 
which were scattered over the room aflected her 
head; and finally quarrelled with the exquisite 
cachemire that was folded about her brow, and 
deelared that, since she had looked into a mirror, 
she had never worn a color that became her. _ 

The inference was simple; a new cachemire 
must be purchased ; and she had already examined 
and rejected every shawl in the bazar of the city, 
save those of the strange merchant. 





CHAPTER Il, 


The Khan of Damascus, as the caravanserdi 
was called, in which the Merchant had taken up 
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his abode, was situated near the southern gate of 
the city, many stadia from the palace of the Pasha ; 
and more than once during her drive the heart of 
Maitap beat more quickly than usual, as she asked 
herself why she thus indulged a caprice. as extra- 
ordinary as it was unaccountable. Frequently 
was she tempted to change her purpose, and simply 
to visit the bazar; but a resistless impulse urged 
her to persevere in her original intention; and 
while this mental war was waging in her heart, 
the araba drove into the yard of the caravanserai. 


In the centre of the court a handsome fountain 
poured forth its volume of bright sparkling water; 
and in one corner rose a small edifice dedicated to 
the sick birds brought by the hunters and peasants 
from the mountains. A pair of noble eagles, with 
their feathers ruffled by illness crouched heavily 
upon the roof; a lame stork was visible through 
one of the casements ; and a number of small birds, 
of different descriptions, were perched on the eaves 
of the building. 

But Maitap saw neither fountain nor infirmary ; 
her eyes were fixed on a young man, whe stood 
earnestly conversing with a saphi, (cavalry soldier) 
and whose extreme personal beauty exceeded any 
thing which she had previously imagined. As she 
lay back upon her cushions, with her feather-fan 
before her face, she could indulge her admiration 
without a fear of his observing her; and this feeling 
of security betrayed her into a reverie which was 
only terminated by the harsh voice of the Aga 
Baba, who reining up his splendid Arabian close 
to her side, inquired her further pleasure. 


“ Yavash, yavash—softly, softly ;”” she said, start- 
ing at Once into a full consciousness of the error 
into which she had been betrayed; “I have not 
yet quite decided wheter I shall venture to en- 
counter the fatigue of bargaining with the khawa- 
jis to-day ; my head aches, and miy eyes are heavy.” 

- We will then return at once to the palace,” 
said the uegru; and he had already gathered up 
his bridle, when the lady exclaimed peevishly, 

“And yet when I have submitted to the tedious- 
ness of traversing the city, I may as well profit by 
the exertion, or I shall be compelled to repeat it.— 
Inquire, therefore, for the store of the merchant 
Zadig.” 

The Aga Baba obeyed; and the abara slowly 
proceeded to the quarter indicated, Maitap never 
once removing her eyes from the figure of the 
siranger, and marvelling much whom he could be. 
lhe slaves who sat at her feet detected the sudden 
pre-occupation of their mistress with the intuitive 
penetration of the sex; and although they uttered 
no comment, they glanced expressively at each 
other, and then indulged themselves in gazing on 
the same object, with an interest and admiration 
only inferior to her own. 

When the carriage stopped at the entrance of 
the store, great was the satisfaction of the Pasha’s 
daughter on remarking that the handsome stranger 
hurriedly terminated his conversation with the sol- 
dier, and turned his steps in the same direction ; 
and the cloud which had gathered upon her brow 





was dissipated in an instannt, when witha low and 
respectful salutation, he follewed her into the spa- 
cious warehouse, and stood silently with downcast 
eyes, awaiting her eommands. 

This then was the Merchant Zadig ! 

For the first time the proud beauty felt ill at 
ease; she had forgotten why she came there, and 
what she sought; and she remained earnestly gaz- 
ing upon the khawaji, without making an effort to 
give even the semblance of accident to her visit. 


The stranger was about five-and-twenty ; his 
eyes were as black as ebony, and as bright as sun- 
beams; his port was haughty ; and his brow well 
became the pride that sat on his finely-moulded 
lips. He wore a turban of which the cachemire 
was almost above price; his flowing robe was of 
crimson silk, rayed with orange; and in his rich 
and well-adjusted girdle he carried a hand-jar 
sparkling with one immense ruby, on which was 
graven the cypher of the Prophet. 

The silence became embarrassing; and to dispel 
it, Shereen, the favorite attendant of the lady, took 
up a gorgeous shaw! which was flung upon one of 
the bales, and began to utter “ Mashallahs!” and 
“Pek Guzels!” (very pretty) innumerable, as she 
examined its patterns and texture. The impulse 
was as successful as it was inartificial, for it with- 
drew the eyes of Maitap from the Merchant, and 
broke the spell that had been suddenly cast over 
her. Annoyed and mortified at her own folly ; the 
Pasha’s daughter at once assumed a haughtiness 
foreign to her natural character; and glancing 
round her, she said coldly : 

“ Khosh bulduk—you are well found, khawaji ; 
my slaves tell me that you have cachemires of 
price among your goods, which outvalue any in 
the bazare of the city. I may perchance become 
a purchaser; let me, therefore, at once see the most 
costly of your bales, if I have heard the truth.” 


« Alhemdullilah !” murmured the merehant : 
“your highness does my poor store but too much 
honor; and I and all that I possess are at your 
command.” After whieh courteous declaration, 
he clapped his hands, and a couple of Numidian 
slaves, clad in dark blue tunics, with scarlet tur- 
bans, instantly appeared fiom behind the screen 
which veiled an inner apartment. At a silent 
signal from their employer, each seized a corner of 
the tapestry curtain, and held it high above his 
head, while the Merchant in a low and respectful 
voice begged the lady to favor him by passing into 
the chamber where he had secured the most costly 
of his merchandise from the contact of casual pur- 
chasers. 

Thralled, and governed by a curiosity which 
had now become uncontrollable, the stately Maitap 
scarcely hesitated a moment; and followed by her 
two attendants, she crossed the threshold, and the 
screen fell behind her. 

The apartment in which she stood was spacious, 
and lighted by three windows everlooking a court 
planted with maple and acacia trees; these win- 
dows the luxurious Merchant had veiled with cur- 
tains of pale pink silk that gave a sunset hue to 
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every object in the chamber; but the surprise of 
the Pasha’s daughter amounted to wonder, as the 
gorgeous Numidians, after glancing toward their 
master, spread over the handsome divan of crimson 
velvet, a covering of delicate white satin wrought 
with gold: and heaped upon it cushions of needle- 
work, such as even the loved and capricious Maitap 
had never before beheld. 

As the young beauty sank upon the glittering 
sofa, the Merchant still stood before her with bent 
head, as though he dared not meet the eyes which 
rested on him; then slowly retiring, he indicated 
to his slaves the bale which was to be opened for 
her inspection; while, in order to while away the 
time, he spread out before her several caskets filled 
with gems, which flashed in the soft and shaded 
light. ‘Tusbees of pearls, each the size of a pea; 
bodkins of brilliants; rings of rose diamonds, 
charms, and amulets, and gilded toys of every 
description, enough to turn the head of a score of 
Eastern women. 

Amid all her admiration the fair daughter ef the 
Pasha remarked, however, that there was one cas- 
ket which the khawaji had net opened, and which, 
when he had once or twice accidentally taken it 
up, he had hastily laid aside. There needed no 
more to excite in her bosom a strong desire to ex- 
amine the contents of the casket; and when the 
sale circumstance again occurred, during a search 
which the Merchant was making for a case con- 
taining some valuable turquoises, she could not 
refrain from pointing toward the mysterious sub- 
ject of her thoughts, and inquiring why that also 
had not been submitted to her inspection. 


“ Lady,” said the khawaji, “all that I have is at 
the bidding of your highness, and even unworthy 
of your attention. Of what is mine I would hold 
back nothing. Your slave lives but to obey you, 
and his face is whitened by your approbation; but 
the contents of this casket are net mine; I hold 
them only in trust for one of my most honored 
customers ; and I would not lay before you a jewel 
of which I cannot make you mistress.” 

“ But 1 would see it nevertheless,” urged the fair 
Maitap, as she extended her hand toward the Mer- 
chant. 

Zadig bowed submissively, and having loosened 
the clasps of the casket, he laid at the feet of his 
visiter a superb hand-mirror, of which the frame 
was of chased gold, profusely studded with bril- 
liants. A cypher of small emeralds ornamented 
the back of the glass, and a heavy tassel of gold 
depended from the handle; and, altogether, the 
toy was of so costly a description that the Pasha’s 
daughter could not refrain an exclamation of de- 
light. 

«Can you really not dispose of this pretty anali, 
Effendim ?” she asked eagerly. 

“ Alas! I have told your highness only the truth, 
It was wrought in the bezenstein of Stamboul for 
«x young and wealthy Bey, who is about to form 
his harem; and. is destined to reflect the beauties 
of his fair bride. He has already urged its arrival 
more than once, and I dare not disappoint him.” 


“ Y’Allah! it is a pretty toy, and the Bey has 
taste. How you call him, khawaji ?” 

“ Youssouf Bey, the son of Sarim Pasha”—re. 
plied Zadig. 

“ By the soul of your father, you may then sell 
me the anali;”’ said Maitap, with a proud toss of 
her pretty head ; “ for the bride will not put off her 
slippers in the harem of the Satrap’s son before you 
have had time to make a dozen such.” 

“ Asteferallah !”’ murmured the Merchant; “Your 
highness must have been misinformed. The young 
Bey made a journey to the province of your noble 
father, (may his years be many!) and abode, as I 
have been informed, some days in the Pasha’s pa- 
lace ; and it was on his return thence that he learnt 
the happiness which was in store for him.” . 


Maitap blushed as ske listened, until the roseate 
flush could be distinguished through the muslin of 
her yashmac; and she suffered the splendid anali 
to fall from her hand upon the cushions. It was 
reverently raised by the khawaji, and replaced in 
the casket without a word from the young beauty ; 
for a grasp like iron was on her heart. Had her 
pride indeed won for her no greater triumph than 
this? Was she forgotten in a day? replaced ina 
month? remembered only with a smile ? 


The reverie would have lasted longer, but ehanc- 
ing to look up, and meeting the fine dark eyes of 
the Merchant, Maitap suddenly resumed her self- 
possession, and gave full employment both to his 
patience and his taste, in examining one after the 
other all the shawls in his warehouse. 

It was a pretty scone. The lady reclined upon 
her cushions of party-colored satin, with one white 
arm fully revealed as she extended it to touch the 
different shawls which were spread out before her 
by the handsome trader; whe, resting upon his 
knee on the edge of the carpet, took them from the 
hands of the Numidians who stood close behind 
him; while the attendants of the lovely girl, shroud- 
ed in their dark and ample mantles, were seated a 
little space apart. The soft and dreamy light mel- 
lowed the atmosphere about them; and the rain- 
bow-like tints of the shawls which were scattered 
through the apartment, lent a gorgeous finish to 
the picture. 

The sudden entrance of the Aga Baba gave a 
new feature to the aspect of affairs. ‘The lady 
held in her hand a magnificent cachemire of ex- 
quisite texture, and as the screen was lifted, she 
said suddenly ; 

“It is well, Effendim; tell me therefore the 
lowest price that you will take for this which | 
hold, and our bargain will soon be terminated.” 

“Sixteen purses :” replied Zadig coldly, and 
without raising his eyes; “‘and were it not that I 
am honored by the notice of your highness, ! 
should demand twenty.” 

« And this!—” and she pointed to another of 
inferior quality ; 

“ Will not count beyond nine; though the 
wreath of nirgis (narcissus) is woven by the hands 
of the peris.” 





“They are mine: said Maitap, as she rose to 
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depart, and the Khawaji having folded them in| tumultuously from her heart. Her first impulse 


two separate handkerchiefs of colored muslin, in- 
tended as a present to the attendants, placed them 
in the hands of the Aga Baba, as the murmured 
« Affiet ollah—much pleasure attend you,” of his 
fair visiter fell on his ear. 

In another moment the araba rattled through the 
wide gate of the khan. 

The Pasha’s daughter never once spoke during 
her homeward drive, but as she stopped at the dvor 
of the harem, she unfolded the shawls from their 
coverings, and flinging the painted handkerchiefs 
into the laps of her attendants, left the peri-woven 
shawl which had been her last purchase, in the 
hands of the Aga Baba when he assisted her to 
alight. 





CHAPTER III, 


From this day the nature of the beautiful Maitap 
underwent a total change. She was restless, un- 
happy, and capricious. ‘Tie very sun did not 
shine in the heavens for her as it had once done; 
her flowers had no fragrance, her birds no song.— 
She drooped like a caged nightingale—she wither- 
ed like a blighted rose. When her maidens strove 
to entertain and arouse her, it was no longer with 
light tales of love and laughter to which she had 
hitherto listened with a proud feeling of amused 
disdain, but with legends of fear, and sorrow, and 
despair; for then she wept sweet tears over the 
griefs of others until she soothed her own. Once 
only did she repeat her visit to the khan, and she 
found a veid. The merchant Zadig had left the 
city; and there remained no trace of him in the 
caravanserai. Many were the tales told, however, 
of his liberality, his charity, his gracefulness of 
manner, and his warmth of heart; and by some 
extraordinary fatality not one of them failed to 
reach the ears of the pensive beauty. 


For hours did she sit calling up before her men- 
tal vision every word, and look, and action of the 
young Khawaji; true, she had seen him but once, 
and yet, she felt that there was an expression in 
his deep eyes which had entered into her soul ; 
and then she remembered how soon and how easily 
the haughty son of Sarim Pasha had forgotten 
her, and she wondered within herself whether she 
should fade as early from the memory of the Mer- 
chant. 

One day, when she was as usual indulging 
these speculations, a slave entered her apartment, 
and presented to her a small packet which had 
been brought to the city by the Emir-hadji of a 
caravan that had proceeded on its way at daybreak. 
She opened it hastily, and having torn away the 
numerous coverings in which it was enveloped, 
unclasped a crimson casket, and started with sur- 
prise on discovering the well-known anali of the 
merchant Zadig. Upon the mirror lay a strip of 
paper, containing simply these words: “For the 
beautiful and honorable lady, her highness Maitap 
Hanotm, from the most devoted of her slaves.” 

The Pasha’s daughter blushed until brow and 
bosom burnt with the crimson tide that rushed 
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was to conceal the paper from the profaning eyes 
of her attendants; the next would probably have 
been dictated by her pride, and have compelled the 
restoration of the gorgeous gift; but she knew not 
where to find the donor ; and as she gazed into the 
jewelled mirror, she thought that her face had never 
seemed so fair. Involuntarily she sighed, and 
glanced down upon the shawl which cinctured her 
waist ; she had long ceased to wear any other; it 
was that which she had purchased of the handsome 
stranger; it covered the heart in which his image 
was enshrined. 

The proud beauty was subdued. As she held 
the sparkling anali in her hand, she felt that all 
those whom she had wounded by her coldness 
were revenged. She loved! And whom? Not 
a high-born Bey, in whose harem she would have 
moved a queen; whose rank would have satisfied 
the ambition of her father, and the hopes of all her 
family ; but a Khawaji, a trader; whose soul was 
in his bales, and whose thoughts, instead of dwel- 
liag upon her, must be engrossed by the eager 
thirst of gain. And yet, the anali! Had he for- 
gotten her, or had he valued his gold above her 
smiles, would he have thus sought to win them? 
Bat what availed the fact, pleasant though it was! 
Alas! they might never meet again; and as this 
startling contingency forced itself upon the reason 
of the pensive girl, a large tear sullied the surface 
of the mirror, and a sigh heaved the shaw! that 
bound her slight and fairy form. 


Every species of diversion permitted in the 
harem was lavishly essayed ; dancing-girls per- 
formed their graceful feats, and singing-women 
pealed forth their love-ditties unheeded ; the mas- 
saldjhis became distasteful, the guests wearisome ; 
and, at length, any further attempt to arouse the 
melancholy Maitap from her langor was abandoned 
to despair, and she was left to dream and weep in 
peace. 

At last an aged Diamond Merchant arrived in 
the city, with jewels such as had never before been 
looked upon in the bazars of the province. Weary 
of the monotony of the harem, the fair Maitap re- 
solved to summon the stranger to her presence, 
and find a moment’s amusement in the examina- 
tion of his glittering stores. 

It was on a terrace, shaded by lime-trees, whose 
blossoms were vocal with bees, and gay with the 
graceful rose-laure! of Eurotas, that the Pasha’s 
daughter received the Merchant. She was closely 
veiled, as were the slaves who attended her; and 
the venerable Khawaji was conducted to her pre 
sence by the watchful Aga Baba. 


The gray beard and reverend appearance of the 
stranger were not however calculated to alarm the 
jealous guardians of the Pasha’s harem; and ac¥ 
cordingly the Aga Baba, who had already feasted 
his eyes on the glittering merchandise of the stran 
ger, and received a backshish (present) which per- 
fectly satisfied all his ideas of expediency, soon 
wandered away among the trecs, leaving the inter- 
view to the inspection of two of his subordinates : 
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who, in their turn, plunged deeper into the shade; 
and contenting themselves with remaining. within 
sight of the fair groupe, soon bent their dark brows 
upon their breasts, and slept profoundly. 


Jewel after jewel was looked upon, and laid 
aside; toy after toy was examined, commented on, 
and replaced in its casket; until at length the eye 
of the lady was attracted to a small case of crimson 
velvet embroidered in seed pearls; which with a 
singularity that at once reminded her of the young 
Merchant of the khan, he put aside as often as it 
met his hand. 

*“ And that pretty casket which you have not 
yet opened ;” she said gently ; “ what does it con- 
tain ?” 

“It was brought hither by mistake, Effendim ;” 
replied the venerable khawaji; “it is not a jewel ; 
it holds nothing which can interest your highness, 
or I should long ere this have laid it before you ; it 
is not an article of merchandise—in short, it is 
bosh—nothing.” 

“The case, at least, is prettily imagined,” said 
the spoiled beauty, who had never learned to 
brook opposition, “and somewhat costly for such 
poor contents. You will at least suffer me to ex- 
amine the embroidery.” 

The Merchant looked embarrassed ; he lifted the 
casket as if to present it to the lady, but he made 
no effort to obey her wishes; twice he appeared 
about to speak, and then checked himself, as though 
he feared to give utterance to his thought, and all 
this time the hand of the Pasha’s haughty daughter 
was extended toward him. 

“ Ne bilirim—what can I say?” he faultered at 
length; “The casket is not mine; it has come 
here by the power of my unlucky felech ; (constel- 
lation) I am responsible for its safe and secret de- 
livery —and e 

“ And you take me for an Aga of the Janissa- 
ries, ready to see treason in a diamond; or for a 
codgea-bashi, eager to levy a tax on your merchan- 
dise, is it not so?” asked Maitap, half amused and 
half annoyed at this unusual opposition. 


The gray bearded Khawaji bent low and depre- 
catingly before her. 

“Janum sinindar—my soul is your’s,”’ he said 
humbly, “ my life and all that I possess are at the 
bidding of your highness: but I have led a long 
life of probity and scorn ef evil ; and I have pledged 
myself to the owner of this casket that no eye——” 

“ Enough, sir, enough,” interposed the lady 
haughtily, “I need no khodjhe (tutor) to read me 
lessons of propriety and honor. The time passes, 
and the road hence to your khan is leng and weari- 
some ; I will not detain you here.” And she waved 
her hand with the majesty of a Sultana who desires 
solitude. 

“ Dismiss me not thus, Effendim; not thus, by 
your soul!” exclaimed the merchant imploringly : 
“ Whose dog am I that I should dare to call a 
eloud to your bright young brow, and to light your 
eye with anger. Rather let me be forsworn for- 
ever!” And as he spoke, he tendered the casket 
to the Pasha’s daughter, with a fixed and earnest 








gaze that drove back the warm bleod to her heart, 
she knew not wherefore. 

For a moment she hesitated whether she should 
condescend to avail herself of the extorted permis. 
sion of a mere trader to examine the mysterious 
casket: she felt that she ought to refrain, and to 
reject his tardy concession; but her curiosity was 
more powerful than her pride, and averting her 
eyes that she might not encounter those of the 
stranger, beneath which she was conscious that she 
quailed, she took the ease from his hand, and with- 
out allowing herself to deliberate for a moment, 
pressed back the clasps. 

As the lid flew open a faint cry escaped her ; and 
she rivetted her gaze on the contents of ‘the little 
casket with an eagerness that betrayed her emo- 
tions not only to her attendants, but to the Mer- 
chant also. Yet she cared not for this: she gave 
it no thought; she was unconscious that any eye 
was on her: she was under the influence of a sud- 
den spell, and several moments passed ere with 4 
deep blush, and a feeling at her heart which was 
strangely compounded of happiness and anguish, 
she roused herself sufficiently to ask in a tone 
which, while she intended that it should be cold, 
was only gentle :— 


“It is a fair portrait ; whose may it be? If indeed 
the daughter of Talat Pasha may be permitted such 
a question.” 

“Lady,” said the Khawaji, “Merhamet eyle 
bendene—have pity on me; I am withered by your 
frown. I will lay bare my heart before you that 
you may read it at your pleasure. The portrait 
which you hold in your hand is that of Youssouf 
Bey, the son of Sarim Pasha of the next province, 
and it resembles him as one——” 


« Nay, nay, you strive uselessly to deceive me,” 
exclaimed Maitap sternly, “the turban is indeed 
that of a Bey, and the costume is rich and costly ; 
but the features are those of a Shawl-merchant at 
whose store I chanced to alight a few months since. 
He was called Zadig.” 


“T dare not gainsay your highness,” gravely re- 
plied the Khawaji; “it is possible that the face 
may resemble the man you mention, whose soul is 
brightened by your remembrance ; but I have told 
enly the truth when I assure you, lady, that the 
portrait is that of Youssouf Bey, painted by a cun- 
ning Frank, and destined for the young bride, 
whom the noble Pasha (may his PY°Sperity in- 
crease !) has just chosen for his son.” 


«“ Now, by the grave of your father! you have @ 
false tongue,” exclaimed the maiden with a burst 
of sudden passion, “ for that same Merchant, when 
he visited the city many months back, told some 
of my slaves that this Bey was ‘even then about to 
take a wife, for whom he had purchased some idle 
toys that had attracted their notice. How then 
may your tale be true when it is so tardy ?” 


“ Neither the merchant Zadig nor myself have 
dared to profane your ear with falsehood, Effen- 
dim,” calmly rejoined the Khawaji; “ it is even as 
we have both stated. The Pasha has long been 














earnest that his high-born son should bring a bride 
into his harem; and—end - 

“ And what ?”’ urged Maitap impatiently. 

“ May your slave perish if he offend you,” said 
the Merchant, “but it was rumored in the pro- 
vince, where I chanced then to be sojourning, that 
the young Bey had yielded a willing and eager 
assent to his noble father’s wishes when they 
pointed toward ” And again the Khawaji 
paused. 

“Speak!” murmured Maitap with a slight ac- 
cent of scorn. 

“Tt was said,” pursued the stranger, “that the 
Pasha’s hopes had fixed themselves on the lovely 
daughter of the high-born Satrap Talat, the far- 
famed Maitap Hanoum ‘3 

«Who cared not to be bartered like a bale of co- 
veted merchandise, against the pride and power of 
an unknown suitor,’ haughtily interposed the lady. 
« And what followed ?” 


“The Bey returned to his province,’ continued 
the Merchant, “silent, gloomy, amd sad! He 
spent his time principally in riding over the coun- 
try alone, with a rapidity and perseverance which 
exhausted his gallant Arab; or ameng the spahis 
of his father, who adored their young commander 
with a devotion for which I have no words; he 
avoided the harem of his mother, and the divan of 
his father; he grew dreamy and misanthropical, and 
he seemed to endure existence rather than to enjoy 
it, when he was suddenly aroused from this unna- 
tural stupor by a renewal of the subject of his mar- 
riage. He acquiesced, however, with an indifference 
which proved that his heart was not in the compact, 
and the bride was chosen, and the presents made, 
and the very day was named when she was to be 
conducted to his harem; but then the torpid heart 
of the Bey aroused itself, and he fled—fled like a 
delhibashi from the city to the mountains—and the 
young cheek of the maiden was wet with tears, and 
the lip of the mother trembled with reproach and 
wonder; but the wretched young man did not re- 
appear for days, and he returned only to deepen the 
regret of his betrothed, for the worm of sickness was 
feasting on his brow, and dimming the lustre of his 
eye; and it was vain to talk of love to one who 
seemed to have been stricken by Asrael.” 

“ But the rose returned to his cheek, and the light 
to his eye, was it not so?” eagerly murmured Mai- 
tap, with her gaze rivetted on the picture. 

“ Slowly, imperfectly,” replied the Khawaji: 
“Lady, it is net for the eagle who has once soared 
toward the sun to live contented beneath a lesser 
light. He is once more in the palace of his father, 
once more in the harem-of his mother, listening to 
their arguments, acceding to their entreaties, and 
prepared to fulfil the contract even at the expense 
of his happiness. He cannot give his heart to his 
young bride; he has laid it at the feet of one who 
has rejected the offering; and thus he searches the 
world for toys and trifles to fill the thoughts which 
might otherwise dwell upon his coldness.” 

“Toys and trifles,” echoed the fair girl uncon- 
sctously, as she grasped the portrait more closely, 
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and then arousing herself she asked timidly, “And 
is this really the resemblance of Youssouf Bey ?” 

“ As like as the shadow of the blue heaven on the 
surface of a lake,” replied the Khawaji; “it wants 
but breath and words to be himself.” 


“ And does he send her this when he loves her 
not?” asked the maiden, rather communing with 
herself than addressing her companion ; “ Alas! she 
will become as wretched as the golden gunech- 
tchichey (sunflower) which follows the proud sun 
through the hours of day, regardless of its scorch- 
ing beam, and unheeded by the object of her fond 
idolatry.” 

Again it was the Aga Baba who terminated the 
interview. His heavy step was heard upon the ter- 
race path, and with nervous eagerness the lady se- 
lected a few jewels, and began to bargain with the 
Merchant. ‘The affair was soon terminated, for the 
Pasha’s daughter made but a faint shew of resist- 
ance to the price demanded by the trader, and it 
was not until he had departed that she perceived 
that in the hurry and excitement of the last few 


moments, he had left the portrait of the young Bey , 


in her possession, and had carried away the empty 
casket. 

Her first impulse was to forward it to the khan 
by one of the negroes of the harem; but a reluc- 
tance to part from so striking a resemblance to the 
individual who had so long haunted her dreams, 
coupled with the interest flung over the picture 
itself by the romantic story of the suitor whom she 
had discarded, perhaps too hastily, tempted her to 
retain it for a few hours. The Merchant would 
doubtlessly discover his loss when he replaced his 
goods in the store at the caravanserai; or should he 
fail to do so, she could restore it early on the mor- 
row; and while she mentally discussed the expe- 
diency of this arrangement, she slipped the picture 
inte her girdle, and pillowed it against her heart. 





CHAPTER IV. 


When the young beauty awoke on the following 
morning, after a bewildering dream, in which the 
son of Sarim Pasha had sold her a shawl that had 
the portrait of a grim and hideous negro hidden 
among its folds, and Zadig the Merchant had seated 
a fair girl upon her carpet whom he told her was 
his bride, she began to reproach herself for a weak- 
ness which it was no longer time to subdue; and 
the blush of pride dried the tears of reluctance 
with which she enveloped the portrait of Youssouf 
Bey in a painted handkerchief, and dispatched it to 
the Khan of the Jewel-merchant by the hands of 
her favorite Shereen. But her resolution was ferm- 
ed too late, and her heart’s best prayer was granted, 
when the confidential slave returned with the infor- 
mation that the strange Khawaji had left-the city, 
at daybreak, with a caravan which chanced to be 
passing. 

There was no remedy, and the portrait of the 
handsome son of Sarim Pasha remained in the pos- 
session of the Satrap’s daughter. For a while the 
fair Maitap appeared to have drank at the fountain 
of a new existence: her voice once more awoke the 
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echoes of the harem into music, aud ber graceful | angels of death are hovering over me, and the light 


laugh pealed through the gilded chambers ; her step 
again became as the step of the chamois, and her 
eye as the beam of the young day when it breaks 
over the world. - 

But this spirit-joy endured not long; and only a 
few weeks had passed when the Pasha’s daughter 
fell into a deeper and a more hopeless melancholy 
than any beneath which she had yet bent. Noth- 
ing aroused her save an allusion to the Satrap 
Sarim or his family ; and though she never uttered 
the name of Youss uf Ley, her fair cheek flashed, 
and her dull eye lighted up as her maidens discus- 
sed in whispers the subject of his long-pzotracted 
marriage, | 

Despairing and fading slowly away like a sun- 
struck blossom, the melancholy Maitap at length 
resigned herself to the solitary and unhappy fate 
which had been brought upon her by her own 
pride, and only prayed to die; and in this frame of 
mind she sent to ask an interview with a celebrated 
Dervish, who for the last few weeks had established 
himself in a ruined tomb beyond the walls of th 
city. 

A courteous “Khosh bu'duk—You are well- 
found ;”’ from the functionaries of the Pasha was 
answered by the cold “ Khosh geldin—You are wel- 
come”’ of the stranger, who stalked along in the direc- 
tion of the city without turning a second glance on 
his attendants. 


After a brief interview with the Pasha, the Der- 
vish was conducted by the Aga Baba to a garden 
pavilion, whence the languid eye of the fair Maitap 
loved to wander over the fairy wonders of the blos- 
som-laden parterres ; and where her pale brow was 
fanned by the perfumed breeze, which came to it 
freighted with the spoils of the orange-flower and 
the jasmin. She had been prepared for his visit, 
and had cast over her head a long veil of delicate 
white muslin which fell like a cloud about her, and 
made her beauty almost spectral; about her neck 
hung a string of precious pearls, from which was 
suspended a treasure to her stili more precious, the 

rtrait of Youssouf Bey; or, as to her it ever 
seemed, of the young merchant Zadig, which was 
hidden beneath the folds of her robe, whose tint was 
of the softest blue that ever spread its azure over the 
vault of heaven. 

As the recluse reached the threshold of the pavi- 
lion, he stumbled, and would have fallen, had not 
the ready hand of the Aga Baba grasped his arm ; 
but recovering himself in an instant, he bent before 
the lady with silent and deep respect ; and then tar- | 
dily, and, as it seemed, reluctantly, obeyed her bid- 


“‘ Holy Dervish,” commenced the Pasha’s daugh- 
ter in a low faint murmur, “forgive me if I have | 
disturbed your solitude: I. am unworthy to intrude 
upon your thoughts, or to intreat your prayers— 
and yet, if to solace a breaking heart, and to glad- 
den the poor remnant of a life which is fast ebbing 
away, be a work fitted to your piety, you will not 
grudge me the few hours of communion which I 


of my lamp is well nigh extinguished! Wij] you 
not speak peace to my soul ere it is called to the 
giddy bridge of Al Sirat? Will you not———_. 
‘What my poor prayers may effect shall be 
freely given, lady,” slowly replied the Dervish, 
“even now I will ask peace for yeu.” And way. 
ing his hand, as if to deprecate all further parley, 
he turned his face toward Mecca, and sunk upon 
his knees. 

The maiden looked on him as he knelt with 
feeling of deep and solemn interest ; the slaves with- 
drew to a small inner apartment at a signal from 
their mistress; and the Aga Baba, to whom the 
scene afforded no amusement, and whose cupidity 
was not awakened by the poverty of a poor Der- 
vish, while his vigilance appeared to be to the full 
as unnecessary as his attendance, quietly walked 
away to terminate an unfinished party of tric trac 
(backgammon) with one of the chaoushes, on 
which depended a case of sweet-meats presented to 
the attendants of the Pasha by a departing guest. 


The prayer of the Dervish was probably fervent, 
but it was short; for the deep stillness, amid which 
he could distinctly hear the painful breathing of the 
maiden, had not endured many instants, when he 
rose from his humble posture only to assume one 
equally reverential at the feet of the gentle girl, the 
edge of whose veil he pressed to his lips with all 
the devotion of a hadji at the Prophet’s shrine. 


«« You are too young to die, lady,” he whispered) 
in a tone as low and gentle as her own; “The 
bright world, with all its buds and blossoms, its 
sunshine, and its bliss, was made for such as you. 
The grave is for the gray head and the worn spirit 
—despair is for the wretched and the desolate—you 
should be the child of laughter and of hope. Life 
has yet much to charm one so fair as you.” 

“Bir chey yok—there is nothing!” replied the 
maiden sadly, “I ask only for peace—for forgetful- 
ness ; and I shall find them in the grave.” 

“ Forgetfulness !” echoed the Dervis ; “ And what 
thonght can have been traced upon the lily-leaves 
of a mind so bright and beautiful as yours, so dark 
as to make memory a blot? Y’Allah! were every 
mortal spirit but as pure, the wezn of the Prophet 
hac been an idle toy.” 

Maitap listened in wonder! The austere devo- 
tee instead of threatenings was shedding sunshine 
over her soul; and she would not interrupt him by 
a word. 

«‘ Had such been possible,” pursued the Dervish, 
in one of those deep whispers which are the very 
voice of passionate tenderness from the lips that 
are dear to us, but which are merely music when 
murmured by a stranger to whom no chord of our 
heart responds: “Had such been possible I should 
have said that your sickness was of the spirit; that 
the sosun (lily) had a canker hidden beneath its 
leaves; but this cannot be—the beautiful daughter 
of a powerful Pasha can never sigh away her youth 
in disappointment”--and he paused, and looked s0 
earnestly upon her, that the crimson flush which 
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her veil. “It cannot be—or, alas! I should have 
deemed that your malady was the same as that of 
one who is dear to me as a brother, the unhappy 
Youssouf Bey, who loved you, lady, as he loved the 
bright heaven above him—as something hallowed— 
something holy—-who would have poured out the 
best blood before you, if so he could have won one 
smile—one word from your sweet lips—who would 
do so still, even for a lighter boon.” 


The maiden gasped for breath ; “ He must not— 
he dare not--he would break the heart of his young 
bride, who has loved him, and trusted in him.” 

«“ No bride will ever tread his harem-floor, if she 
come not from beneath the roof of Talat Pasha,” 
said the Dervish hastily and earnestly; “He has 
sworn by the soul of his father, and by the grave of 
his mother, that he will win no other.” 

“Oh, say not so!” exclaimed Maitap, passion- 
ately pressing her clasped hands upon her heart, as 
she remembered the Merchant Zadig ; “ Oh, say not 
so! He is vowed to a gentle girl who would wither 
beneath his celdness; and her misery would be my 
work, Bid him wed her, Jove her, cling to her 
through every change of fortune, and make for 
himself a happiness which I shall never know on 
earth.” And as she uttered the last words in a low 
murmur that could scarcely be heard at the ex- 
tremity of the apartment, her head sank on her 
breast, and a large drop stole unbidden to her eye. 

“You love another then!” said the Dervish ; 
“and Youssouf Bey is sacrificed! Yet pause, 
lady, ere you reject a heart that lives in you——or 
—answer me”—he pursued in a clear whisper, as 
again he gazed fixedly on the astonished girl : « tell 
me as you value your hope of paradise, do you re- 
member Zadig the Shawl-merchant whom you once 
visited at the Khan of Damascus? Deceive me 
not, for your fate ig bound u, in your reply—Ha! 
it is so ”” And he averted his eyes as the fair 
girl coveredsher burning face with her hands, and 
burst into tears ; while a strange expression of wild 
delight flashed over his features. 


“Who are you?” gasped out the bewildered 
Maitap : “ You, who have dared to call up a vision 
before me which I have almost sacrificed my life to 
banish? Speak !” she repeated passionately, as she 
half rose from the sufa, and prepared to recall her 
attendants. 


“One moment, lady, and but one;” urged the 
Dervish, as he grasped her arm; “before you call 
down ruin upon me. A less violent revenge is in 
your power, where you may yourself immolate the 
victim——the weapon of a hireling would be useless, 
absence will kill sooner than steel. I perilled my 
life to look on you once more, but I perilled it 
cheerfully ; for--[ am Zadig the Shawl-merchant 

“ Zadig!”’. echoed the maiden as she bent for- 
ward, and gazed with all her soul’s deep tenderness 


in her eyes upon the disguised Khawaji; “ Zadig— 
do I not dream 2?” 


_ “Tis even I, sweet lady--then drive me not 
irom your presence only to expire with anguish— | 








have pity on my love, on my devotion—let me 


dedicate to you a life that would be worthless with- 


out the hope of your aflection—tell me only that 
my boldness is forgiven. Let it not be deemed a 
crime that I have sought to save myself from 
wretchedness, when even force was used to compel 
me to a step against which my reason and my re- 
spect alike revolted.” 


“ Have you forgotten, Effendim,’ asked the 
Pasha’s daughter, in as cold and stern a tone as 


her struggling affection would permit her to as- . 


sume; “ Have you forgotten that the step is a long 
one from the khan to the palace? Inshallah! I am 
no prize for the first pilgrim-merchant who chances 
. ey himself a fitting match for the Satrap’s only 
child. 


“TI am rebuked, lady,” said the young man 
sadly; “and I will intrude my memory no more 
upon you, I go only to die; and if I did not before 
expire beneath the lustre of your eyes, it was be- 
cause I thought I read a light in them that bade me 
live. But in my blind presumption I have deceived 
myself: and the penalty of my folly shall be paid.” 

“ Hold, madman!” almost shrieked the maiden, 
grasping his heavy cloak as he rose slowly from his 
knee ; “I have much to ask of you, and something 
to thank you for. And first—how come you in this 
garb? And why did you disappear so suddenly 
from the city, only to return thus ?” 


“Most gracious lady,”” murmured the deep rich 
voice; “the unhappy Zadig spread out his jewels 
before you, and left in your hands the portrait of 
the Pasha Sarim’s son only a few months back ; 
and he hoped in his infatuated passion, that even 
despite his gray beard and his bent figure you 
might have recognised him: but his presumption 
was keenly punished; he only drank in a deadlier 
poison by gazing on you for a moment, and in- 
creased his despair until he sank beneath it. What 
ther remained to him? Nothing, save the khirk- 
heh of a Dervish, and the hope of looking on you 
from a distance as you passed along the city streets 
—it was little for one who loved like Zadig, but it 
was all for which he cared to live-——and, lady, I am 
here.” 


«“ And you were then the Jewel-merchant—and 
you know all my weakness!” exclaimed the mai- 
den with a fresh burst of tears ; “ but words are idle, 
Zadig—-the Pasha may break his daughter’s heart, 
but he will never give her to a Khawaiji.” 

« Yet will I not complain, Light of the World !” 
whispered the young man, as he rose to his knee, 
and possessed himself of the hand of the bewildered 
girl; “even although I am not the Zadig whom 
your pure spirit had enshrined in its calm depths, 
and who has called forth those precious drops of 
tenderness. I am indeed he whom you visited at 
the Khan—he who dared to forward to you a toy 
which was intended to recall his memory—he who 
cheated you with a gray head and a faultering 
tongue into looking upon his likeness—he, in short, 
who kneels before you in the garb of holiness and 
self-denial—and whom you once rejected as un- 
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worthy of your love—I am Youssouf, the son of 
Sarim Pasha.” 

A faint shriek escaped the lips of the maiden, 
and she hastily drew the portrait from her bosom, 
and glanced from the ivory to her suitor, and from 
him back upon the picture; and as, despite his dis- 
guise, she indeed recognised its original in the 
kneeling figure beside her, she suffered the portrait 
to fall from her. hand, which was instantly pressed 
to the lips and brow of the young Bey. 

“Tt is enough,” he whispered ; “and I am for- 
given. The past is nothing, the present is your 
presence, the future is the hope of your affection. 
Light has again broke upon the soul of one whose 
spirit had long been dark. One word, houri of 
my heart’s paradise ! but one, and I am your slave 
for ever !” 

“ Ne bilirim—what can I say ?”’ murmured the 
fair Maitap, as her head dreoped upon the shoulder 
of her lover; “ All shall be even as my lord wills. 
I am the gunech-tchichey, (sunflower) and he is 
the sun—where he moves I follow—he is my life 


and my light—my eyes and my soul are but his 
shadows.” 

The Dervish shortly afterward quitted the harem 
of Talat Pasha; and with him fled all the gloom 
and tears of the gentle Maitap; nor did many 
weeks elapse ere Youssouf Bey again appeared in 
the city as the suitor of the Satrap’s daughter, and 
this time he did not sue in vain; while none save 
he and his fair bride, (from whom I had the tale) 
ever dreamt that the presence of the pious Dervish 
in the garden-pavilion, had any share in influencing 
a marriage which spread joy and hilarity through- 
out two provinces, 


——— 


KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN, 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Kathleen Mavourneen! the grey dawn is breaking, 

The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill, 

The lark from her light wing the bright dew is 
shaking, 

Kathleen Mavourneen! what slumbering still! 


Oh! hast thou forgotten how soon we must sever ? 
Oh! hast thou forgotten /his day we must part? 
It may be for years, and it may ke for ever,— 
Oh! why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart. 


Kathleen Mavourneen ! awake from thy slumbers; 

The blue mountains glow in the sun’s golden light; 

Ah ! where is the spell that once rung on my num- 
bers ? 

Arise in thy beauty, thou star of my night / 

Mavourneen, Mavourneen, my sad fears are falling 


To think that from Erin and thee I must part; 
Mavourneen, Mavourneen, thy lover is calling, 


RAMBLING IN ROME, 


“.T'o the studio of Thorwaldsen,” said I, 

My cricerone led the way, and in a few minutes 
we were in the workshop of the greatest living 
sculptor. He was not himself present. He has 
given up hard or constant labor: old age forbids it, 
Now and then he gives some finishing strokes. By 
his pupils a statue or a group is carried up almost 
to the point of life. It is there left by them, and 
the chisel of the Master comes. The pupils sculp- 
ture it for the multitude; Thorwaldsen, with a few 
touches, then finishes it for the coanoisseurs, and 
for immortality. I was much interested im wan- 
dering through his five or six rooms. They were 
crowded with artistical objects in curious forms, 
In one apartment were several clay models. These 
are the first visible manifestations of the sculptor. 
They are the immediate embodiments of conception, 
and demand the highest efforts of genius. All sub- 
sequent labor is quite mechanical, or bordering on 
it. After the model comes a mould, bearing its im- 
pression. Then from this mould is fashioned the 
cast, which is ever present to the artist's eye while 
chiselling. Scattered about, were many marble 
blocks just from the quarry; and many others but 
rudely wrought—an arm shadowed out here, and 
a leg there. In this, the form was faintly beaming 
forth into expression; in that, it had come forth 
into its nearest proximity to life. I was attracted 
by a statue of Christ. ‘The features were indeed 
heavenly. Before me, to be sure, was earthly mar- 
ble ; but all else earthly had been purged therefrom. 
The figure, is gently bending; its countenance is 
in repose ; the eyes are downward turned ; and the 
whole expression is of humility, but the humility 
of a celestial being. Fastening the eye upon it for 
a long time, the beholder seems advanced into the 
presence of high heaven-born qualities. These 
every-day schemes and pursuits have for a little while 
relaxed their hold upon his heart. He is amazed 
at those mysterious powers of Art, which can s0 
vividly and impressively make a block of marble 
the visible home of noble and spiritual affections. 
How near may the creature approximate to a crea- 
tor! He may go quite up to that mysterious line, 
which separates life from that which is just below, 
just less than life. He can endow the stone with 
an intellect and a heart. He can enliven it with 
thoughts and with passions. He can make it medi- 
tate, and love, and fear, and hope, and hate. He 
can only not make it breathe. 


In an adjacent room was the statue of a Russian 
princess, and one of the most beautiful works of the 
kind which T have lately seen. It was also com- 
pletely cleansed of every thing material, Never 
was there more admirable skill of artists. How 
delicately and dexterously were intellect and feel- 
ing with each other interwrought, and there inter- 
mingled ! 

Among. a hundred other objects of iaterest, was 
the bust of Thorwaldsen, It reminded me of the 
features of Franklin. It had the philosophic calm- 
ness; the kind, manly, honest expression. - It re- 





Oh! why art thou silent, theu voice of my heart? 


presents the artist at the age of sixty, Covered 
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with years and fame, Thorwaldsen is about to re- 
tire to Copenhagen, the place of his nativity: the 
city may well rejoice, as indeed she has often done, 
in the fame of this illustrious son. . 


Leaving the studio, I reflected upon my next 
move. It was a warm, hazy, dream-like day, fit 
for cogitations among the ruins. I had already 
killed the chief lions of Reme ; palaces—churches— 
antiquities. One, however, remained. We passed 
to it;—the Column and Forum of Trajan ;—Tra- 
jan, a virtuous emperor, in an age when virtue was 
little more than an empty name. After the lapse 
of near two thousand years, “still we Trajan’s 
name adore.” ‘“ This column,” began my guide, 
“is one hundred and thirty-two feet high, It is 
historic. Those bassi relievi—twenty-three of 
which are spirals, and twenty-five hundred figures 
—represent the Dacian victories of that Empeoror. 
The top was formerly surmounted by his bronze 
statue, in whose hands was a golden urn contain- 
ing his ashes. They are gone! That you see 
above, is the statue of St. Peter.” At last the 
brazen image of the saint has got the better of that 
mighty heathen, though the great original, living, 
could hardly stand against the imperial idolater of 
hisday. Well may the faithful esteem this an em- 
blem of the all-victorious spirit of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. Its foot is on the neck, not only of its re- 
lentless foes, but of their very statues. And this 
column is historic. A happy thought to perpetu- 
ate heroic deeds; not in volumes prisoned up in 
libraries inaccessible save to the literary few; but 
in marble or in brass, that shall stand broadly, 
openly, readably, out to the eyes of all, and through 
their eyes, appealing to their understandings and 
their hearts. Doubtless there was much in these 
ever-present embodiers of stirring events, to create 
and keep alive a patriotic-ambition among the citi- 
zens of Rome. And here stood the Forum of the 
Emperor This was one of the most magnificent 
structures in Rome. It was designed by Apollo- 
dorus, the Athenian. Yonder was a splendid 
palace. Upon this side was a beautiful marble tem- 
ple, dedicated to the emperor. Upon that were a 
gymnasium, a library, a triumphal arch, and porti- 
coes; and above and beneath were equestrian sta- 
tues, and numerous sculptured forms of Rome’s 
most illustrious citizens. ‘This was regarded as a 
wonder, even when that city was in its glory. “Its 
gigantic edifices,” says Ammianus Marcellinus, “ it 
is impossible to describe, or for any mortal to con- 
ceive.’ When the Emperor Constans entered 
Rome, he was struck with astonishment and admi- 
ration at the magnitude and beauty of this work. 
He despaired of executing anything equal to it, and 
siid the only object he would, or could imitate, was 
the horse whereon the bronze statue of Trajan was 
seated. Where now is that equestrian group? 
Vanished. J stand upon the spot where it stood. 
Long has it been crumbled to fragments with these 
Wherein are the bones of the prince who wished to 
imitate it. And where is the statue that looked 
abroad triumphantly from yender summit? A cer- 
‘ain cardinal has its head—that was not long since 





dug up from among the rubbish at the foot of the 
column-—stowed away in his closet. And where 
is the gilded urn, which, holding the dust of the de- 
parted Emperor, rested in the statue’s right hand ? 
You may see it, as you ascend the Capitol, upon 
an old Roman milestone. And where is the Forum? 
I see before me a large open space, cleared up by 
French curiosity. Yonder are halves of some 
twentry enormous granite columns, still standing, 
and strewed arcund. I behold fragments of capi- 
tals and friezes—the arm of one statue and the leg 
of another. ‘These, however, are only the relicsuf 
a little part. Remains on a grander scale fie fif- 
teen feet under the earth’s surface, beneath those 
churches and that palace. ‘The curiosity of some 
coming age may perhaps dig them up. 

Truly, a most thorough desolation did those 
Northern Barbarians make in their destroying en- 
terprises! Not one of those immense columns 
remain whole. With what fiendish and eager zeal 
must they not have gone on, heaping destruction 
on destruction!. For a moment you may seem to 
see as in some dream, the beautiful porticoes, the 
sacred temple, the triumphal arch, on whose top is 
acar drawn by four marble steeds, standing out 
with chiseled distinctness in the clear sky. The 
vision changes, and lo! savage forms with fire and 
sword are desecrating the heathen fane, and you 
hear their exulting shouts, as the statue of the Em- 
peror tumbles from that far height headlong to the 
ground. That vision swiftly fades. Temple and 
tower have gone down. ‘Lhe cries of vanquisher 
and vanquished have ceased. A thousand years 
pass away, and before you is nothing but this mel- 
ancholy rubbish ! 


WILLIAM TELL TO HIS TROOPS. 


Air—*“ Bonaparte’s Favorite March.” 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


The trumpet! the trumpet! it rolls on the gale, 

And brave hearts are bounding, and bright cheeks 
are pale ; 

The trumpet! the trumpet! on, on to the fray ! 

We’ll ransom the land with our swords,—march 
away ! 

Snatch the quiver of death—and with spirits as free 

As your own mountain breeze, to the field follow me! 

We'll conquer or perish—we'll conquer or perish; 

To freedom or death—march away ! 


To victory ! to victory ! o’er mountains and waves 
Sweep on like a whirlwind, and scatter the slaves; 
To victory ! to victory ! the tyrant shall pay 
For rousing the lion that slept—march away ! 
Spread the banners of Freedom; the dastards shall see 
How a peasant can brandish the sword—follow me! 
We'll conquer or perish—we’]l conquer or perish; 
To freedom or death—march away ! 
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SUITORS TO THE LADIES. 


BY OLIVER OLDRUM. 


The ladies, are subject, occasionally, to strong 
prejudices, from drawing such knowledge of the 
world as they possess more from books and con- 
versation than from personal acquaintance with its 
habits and its scenes. Unused to exercise the 
sterner qualities of the mind, women frequently form 
wrong judgments; but they generally advocate the 
lenient side of the question, and form a conclusion 
rather by the heart than the head. They thus 
tend to soften down the rigidity of the masculine 
mind, and intercept the harshness of its opinions 
and decisions. They are the silken bonds of so- 
ciety, which keep men in a great degree in peace 
and harmony with each other. 


When any thing is sought at the hands of these 
kindly-disposed creatures, a generous man will 
avoid an undue trespass on their good nature or 
inexperience. He will speak to them with candor, 
and not permit a single interest of theirs to be sacri- 
ficed to promote his wishes. He will, of course, to 
attain a legitimate object, be at liberty to endeavor 
to avert refusal, where temper or prejudice are 


liable to stand in his way ; and, consequently, he | 


will select the fittest time and circumstances to pre- 


. fer his requests—he will be all politeness, and take 


care to allow the lady her full share of the conversa- 
tion; yielding where it is “folly to be wise,” and 
strongly advocating her sentiments when they ean 
possibly accord with his own. 


Should the object be, not to obtain some gift or 
personal advantange, but to win a heart and a wife 
—let not the ardor of affection cause you to forget 
that you are seeking the favor of a being of this 
world. The poetical folly of lovers has led many a 
man to sacrifice not only his own peace but that of 
the lady he adored ; and not unfrequently has pro- 
duced ridicule instead of love. Proceed rationally 
and sincerely. Prove yourself a man of sense and 
virtue, without mercenary motives. Seek your 
fair one at times when there is nothing likely to be 
unpropitious. Do not converse with her as if she 
were a baby, but treat her as one possessing quali- 
ties, equal, if not superior, to your own. Endea- 
vor to make her, and every one around her, happy. 
No woful looks—no silly sighs-—no doleful speech- 
es. Women generally laugh at all this, and pro- 
perly too. If you are bantered with, banter on 
your part. Give smile for smile; measure thoughts 
and tastes, and let them run parallel:—yet turn 
your lady’s sombre ones delicately into a happier 
channel. It is your business to let in the sunshine 
—to cull the brightest flowers and sweetest odors 
of life—to make happy.the one from whom you 
expect happiness. If you act thus, bearing about 
you no foppery, no gross disqualifications, and 
wooing a lady whose heart is free, and is really 
worth having, it is highly probable that you will 
succeed, 

It may be asked of me, “ Pray, Mr. Oldrum, can 
you give us any proof, from your own personal 


success in the way of favors requested by you, of 
the efficacy of your system?” I reply, decidedly, | 
can. 1 have solicited for a place, and have got it, 
I have wooed a lady, and have her for my wife. 
With respect to the place: I had apparently no 
chance of obtaining it, for I had no parliamentary 
interest. But I selected my time of application 
judiciously. I knew my desired patron was a man 
of business-—had little leisure, being engaged 
almost incessantly in important state affairs, | 
learnt his habits. I was aware that his general dis- 
position was kind, but then I had no claim on him 
for good offices. However, I called upon him one 
fine morning, just after he had taken his chocolate. 
He was in his private apartment, in his dressing- 
gown, and seated in his arm-chair. He was lively, 
and at his ease; my interview ran smooth. He 
wished to do me a kindness, he said, if possible ; he 
would see what could be done. Six months 
elapsed without my venturing to seek another in- 
terview, which might not altogether have combined 
so many favouring circumstances. 


With respect to my other point of success: I 
saw my fair one, and beeame enamored with her 
person and her virtues. But knowing that ladies 
will sometimes be fastidious, and must have their 
little peculiarities attended to; and not being a 
vain fop, who thought so highly of himself as to set 
at nought every thing but the supposed power of 
| his figure and address; nor thinking contemptibly, 
as such fools generally do, of the female character, 
I studied to please by unobtrusive means. I did 
not constantly dangle after the young lady; ! 
sought her society at times when it was likely the 
greatest number of favoring circumstances would 
occur. I watched the weather; her freedom from 
any engagements that my presence might not have 
suited. I never allowed a disagreeable genera! 
subject to escape from mein conversation. I spread 
the blooming flowers of life before her; picturing 
out scenes of happiness; elevating her mind to 
something beyond the dull routine of common ex- 
istence. I never forgot I was addressing a woman o! 
virtue, nor ever allowed her to imagine that I did 
not think highly of her abilities and acquirements. 
Yet I never uttered gross and vulgar flattery. She 
judged of my regard for her, by my respect for all 
that is valuable in the character of woman. I pro- 
posed a walk or ride only when the state of the air 
was grateful. I never allowed it to be prolonged 
until she was fatigued; and took care to suit the 
direction to her immediate taste or wish. I sought 
out pleasing objects for her occupation, and fresh 
sources of elegant amusement. Thus, lasting, 
favorable impressions, derivable from temporary 
scenes and circumstances of an agreeable nature, 
combined, I may flatter myself, with some recom: 
mendations of a more personal description, were 
the result, and I became the happy fellow I wishee 
to be. The system of my courtship, however, was 





not abandoned after marriage. I have ever made! 
ia principle to please the woman of my choice 10 
every rational way; and my old lady and I might 
| Still be deemed a pair of lovers. 
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LOVE WILL FIND OUT A WAY. 


A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
€oncluded from page 191. 

A strange, but to him unaccountable suspicion 
came into the head of Father Edmund; otherwise 
he would have gone that moment to the Abbot, and 
informed him of the youth’s disordered behaviour. 
But he was anticipated. Father Thomas had wit- 
nessed the scene just mentioned, and made haste to 
report it. “ There is a fair maid, my lord,” cried 
he, “in the Abbey; and he that would have the 
wooing of her, now is his time.” 

«Be not rash in thy admonitions,” quoth the 
Abbot; “what brings her hither, and on what plea 
does she grace the inside of our portal?” 

“Oh the plea of a doublet and hose,” answered 
the monk; “for that was the false flag under 
which she invaded us; to wit, the guise of a pretty 
boy.” 

: How now?” cried the Abbot; “what, little 
William ?” 

“The same. She is enamoured with brother 
Edmund, who admonisheth her against putting on 
the holy habit.” 

« Flat treason and impiety !” quoth the superior ; 
“but tell her to come tome. Only frighten her 
not, Thomas, nor look at her with an unseemly 
countenance. Let-her not surmise that we take 
her for aught else than her mumming dress be- 
tokeneth.” 

Whatever the Abbot’s design might have been 
in wishing to make her own herself by degrees, it 
was frustrated by what Father Edmund had been 
telling her meanwhile. Catherine (for that was 
hername) had made up her mind instantly. She 
saw, that to live in the house with the object of 
her love, and not betray herself by her emotion, 
probably at the risk of his great inconveniency, per- 
haps his peril, and even anger, was impessible. 
Whether she should disclose her secret to him be- 
fore she went, was a question she could not de- 
termine at the moment; but at all events she re- 
solved instautly, according to his advice, to go to 
the Abbot, throw herself at his feet, and acquaint 
him with her whole history. 

My lord Abbot, in his favorite retiring-room, to 
which none were admitted but upon particular oc- 
casions, had seated himself, ready for his catechism, 
in his easy chair, with his wine and conserves at 
his elbow. On the table was a splendid book, 
which might have been taken for a missal, but was 
in reality a treatise on hawking and hunting. The 
tom was hung with the richest tapestry, repre- 
senting foliage; and a perfume burnt on a stand of 
alver, A door was now heard in the anti-cham- 
ber. The Abbot put his hand to the flagon beside 
him, and poured out a cup of malmsey, with which 
‘o encourage the boy as occasion might serve. 
Catherine entered, led in by the familiar, who bowed 
and took his way. The Abbot, seeing her knees 
"emble under her, gave her wine directly. ‘I 
hear good accounts of thee,” and would know how 
lar thou stasdest resolute in thy purpose. If thy 
leart fail thee, seruple mot to declare it. The 
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church is full of indulgence to her children, and I 
am not of a nature to stint the measure of her lov- 
ing-kindess.” 

“Most reverend father,” said Catherine, and then 
stepped short. She was torn with conflicting emo- 
tions, and panted for breath. 

“ Nay,” resumed the Abbot, “leave these rever- 
end names, if they oppress thee, and speak unto me 
as a friend. I can absolve thee from lighter fancies, 
or faults of a worse countenance, than putting thy 
friends to a month’s marvel at thinking where thou 
hast betaken thyself; for such is thine offence, I 
warrant; hey, my pretty footpage? ‘They marvel 
under what bush their little rose-bud is hiding 
hey?” And the reverend father pinched his novice 
on the cheek. 

Catherine, encouraged by these tender words, 


threw herself at the Abbot’s feet, and poured out 


her whole soul in confession. She told him who 
she was; how she had first met Franeis Periam, 
new Father Edmund, when he visited at a seat of 
the Bassets near Kirton; how an affecting misfor- 
tune which then happened to him, and the manner 
in which he bore it (for she had too much delicacy 
to mention his own secret,) made her think of his 
good qualities night and day; and her thoughts 
grew into a love as pure as ever maiden felt for 
man. She then related, how upon the death of a 
female cousin, whose fortune she inherited, finding 
herself her own mistress, and unable any longer to 
live at a distance from the neighborhood which 
contained that noble mind, she had pretended te 
pay a visit to a distant part of the country: how 
she had dismissed her servant by the way, under 
feint of procuring others; and how she had violat- 
ed the rules of the monastery by entering it in that 
unworthy guise; a proceeding which she was pre- 
pared to abide any consequences in confessing, 
rather than hazard—she knew not what—only she 
could not live any longer in a constant violation of 
truth and propriety ; and Father Edmund had told 
her she onght to declare all. 

The Abbot affected to listen with astonishment 
at the commencement of this story : he then looked 
gracious and full of pity; and lastly, he put ona 
face of great and anxious gravity, as if in doubt 
whether the eonsequences of what she had done, 
depended entirely on himself: otherwise, his man- 
ner seemed to say, she need be under no apprehen- 
sion, alarming as the step she had taken was. He 
tenderly pressed his hand upon her head in the 
course of the narrative, and gave it her to kiss, 
which she did with great gratitude and supplica- 
tion, wetting it with her ters. It was a very hand- 
some hand, and sparkled with jewels: but Cathe- 
rine knew nothing of that. 


« So,” said the Abbot, making one of those gross 
mistakes, into which the false experience of men of 
the world is so apt to lead them; * brother Edmund 
has found a mistress in his monastery, and after 
all, turned her from him.” 

“How, my lord?” exclaimed Catherine, with 
dignity, though with a burning blush: “ Father 
Edmund knows not to this instant whoI am. It 
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SUITORS TO THE LADIES. 


BY OLIVER OLDRUM. 


The ladies, are subject, occasionally, to strong 
prejudices, from drawing such knowledge of the 
world as they possess more from books and con- 
versation than from personal acquaintance with its 
habits and its scenes. Unused to exercise the 
sterner qualities of the mind, women frequently form 
wrong judgments; but they generally advocate the 
lenient side of the question, and form a conclusion 
rather by the heart than the head. They thus 
tend to soften down the rigidity of the masculine 
mind, and intercept the harshness of its opinions 
and decisions. They are the silken bonds of so- 
ciety, which keep men in a great degree in peace 
and harmony with each other. 

When any thing is sought at the hands of these 
kindly-disposed creatures, a generous man will 
avoid an undue trespass on their good nature or 
inexperience. He will speak to them with candor, 
and not permit a single interest of theirs to be sacri- 
ficed to promote his wishes. He will, of course, to 
attain a legitimate object, be at liberty to endeavor 
to avert refusal, where temper or prejudice are 
liable to stand in his way ; and, consequently, he 
will select the fittest time and circumstances to pre- 


. fer his requests—he will be all politeness, and take 


success in the way of favors requested by you, of 
the efficacy of your system?” I reply, decidedly, | 
can. 1 have solicited for a place, and have got it, 
I have wooed a lady, and have her for my wife. 
With respect to the place: I had apparently no 
chance of obtaining it, for I had no parliamentary 
interest. But I selected my time of application 
judiciously. I knew my desired patron was a man 
of business—had little leisure, being engaged 
almost incessantly in important state affairs, | 
learnt his habits. I was aware that his general dis- 
position was kind, but then I had no claim on him 
for good offices. However, I called upon him one 
fine morning, just after he had taken his chocolate. 
He was in his private apartment, in his dressing- 
gown, and seated in his arm-chair. He was lively, 
and at his ease; my interview ran smocth. He 
wished to do me a kindness, he said, if possible ; he 
would see what could be done. Six months 
elapsed without my venturing to seek another in- 
terview, which might not altogether have combined 
so many favouring circumstances. 


With respect to my other point of success: I 
saw my fair one, and beeame enamored with her 
person and her virtues. But knowing that ladies 
will sometimes be fastidious, and must have their 





little peculiarities attended to; and not being a 


| vain fop, who thought so highly of himself as to set 


| at nought every thing but the supposed power of 


care to allow the lady her full share of the conversa-.| his figure and address; nor thinking contemptibly, 


tisn ; yielding where it is ‘folly to be wise,” and 
strongly advocating her sentiments when they ean 
possibly accord with his own. 


Should the object be, not to obtain some gift or 
personal advantange, but to win a heart and a wife 
—let not the ardor of affection cause you to forget 
that you are seeking the favor of a being of this 
world. The poetical folly of lovers has led many a 
man to sacrifice not only his own peace but that of 
the lady he adored ; and not unfrequently has pro- 
duced ridicule instead of love. Proceed rationally 
and sincerely. Prove yourself a man of sense and 
virtue, without mercenary motives. Seek your 
fair one at times when there is nothing likely to be 
unpropitious. Do not converse with her as if she 
were a baby, but treat her as one possessing quali- 
ties, equal, if not superior, to your own. Endea- 
vor to make her, and every one around her, happy. 
No woful looks—no silly sighs-—no doleful speech- 
es. .Women generally laugh at all this, and pro- 
perly too. If you are bantered with, banter on 
your part. Give smile for smile; measure thoughts 
and tastes, and let them run parallel:—yet turn 
your lady’s sombre ones delicately into a happier 
channel. It is your business to let in the sunshine 
——to cull the brightest flowers and sweetest odors 
of life—to make happy.the one from whom you 
expect happiness. If you act thus, bearing about 
you no foppery, no gross disqualifications, and 
wooing a lady whose heart is free, and is really 
worth having, it is highly probable that you will 
succeed, 

It may be asked of me, “ Pray, Mr. Oldrum, can 
you give us any proof, from your own personal 


as such fools generally do, of the female character, 
I studied to please by unobtrusive means. I did 
not constantly dangle after the young lady; ! 
sought her society at times when it was likely the 
greatest number of favoring circumstances would 
occur. I watched the weather; her freedom from 
any engagements that my presence might not have 
suited. I never allowed a disagreeable general 
subject to escape from mein conversation. I spread 
the blooming flowers of life before her; picturing 
out scenes of happiness; elevating her mind to 
something beyond the dull routine of common ex- 
istence. I never forgot I was addressing a woman of 
virtue, nor ever allowed her to imagine that I did 
not think highly of her abilities and acquirements. 
Yet I never uttered gross and vulgar flattery. She 
judged of my regard for her, by my respect for all 
that is valuable in the character of woman. I pro- 
posed a walk or ride only when the stats of the air 
was grateful. I never allowed it to be prolonged 
until she was fatigued; and took care to suit the 
direction to her immediate taste or wish. I sought 
out pleasing objects for her occupation, and fresh 
sources of elegant amusement. Thus, lasting, 
favorable impressions, derivable from temporary 
scenes and circumstances of an agreeable nature, 
combined, I may flatter myself, with some recom: 
mendations of a more personal description, wer? 
the result, and I became the happy fellow I wishe¢ 
to be. The system of my courtship, however, was 
not abandoned after marriage. I have ever made it 
a principle to please the woman of my choice 10 
| every rational way; and my old lady and I might 


; still be deemed a pair of lovers. 
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A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Goncluded from page 191. 

A strange, but to him unaccountable suspicion 
came into the head of Father Edmund; otherwise 
he would have gone that mement to the Abbot, and 
informed him of the youth’s disordered behaviour. 
But he was anticipated. Father Thomas had wit- 
nessed the scene just mentioned, and made haste to 
report it. “There is a fair maid, my lord,” cried 
he, “in the Abbey; and he that would have the 
wooing of her, now is his time.” 

«Be not rash in thy admonitions,” quoth the 
Abbot; “ what brings her hither, and on what plea 
does she grace the iaside of our portal ?” 

“Oh the plea of a doublet and hose,” answered 
the monk; “for that was the false flag under 
which she invaded us ; to wit, the guise of a pretty 
boy.” 

- hele now?” cried the Abbot; “what, little 
William ?” 

“The same. She is enamoured with brother 
Edmund, who admonisheth her against putting on 
the huly habit.” 

« Flat treason and impiety !”’ quoth the superior ; 
“but tell her to come tome. Only frighten her 
not, Thomas, nor look at her with an unseemly 
countenance. Let-her not surmise that we take 
her for aught else than her mumming dress be- 
tokeneth.” 

Whatever the Abbot’s design might have been 
in wishing to make her own herself by degrees, it 
was frustrated by what Father Edmund had been 
telling her meanwhile. Catherine (for that was 
her name) had made up her mind instantly. She 
saw, that to live in the house with the object of 
her love, and not betray herself by her emotion, 
probably at the risk of his great inconveniency, per- 
haps his peril, and even anger, was impessible. 
Whether she should disclose her secret to him be- 
fore she went, was a question she could not de- 
termine at the moment; but at all events she re- 
solved instantly, according to his advice, to go to 
the Abbot, throw herself at his feet, and acquaint 
him with her whole history. 

My lord Abbot, in his favorite retiring-room, to 
which none were admitted but upon particular oc- 
casions, had seated himself, ready for his catechism, 
in his easy chair, with his wine and conserves at 
his elbow. On the table was a splendid book, 
which might have been taken for a missal, but was 
in reality a treatise on hawking and hunting. The 
tom was hung with the richest tapestry, repre- 
senting foliage; and a perfume burnt on a stand of 
‘lver, A door was now heard in the anti-cham- 
ber, The Abbot put his hand to the flagon beside 
him, and poured out a cup of malmsey, with which 
o encourage the boy as occasion might serve. 
Catherine entered, led in by the familiar, who bowed 
ind took his way. The Abbot, seeing her knees 
'temble under her, gave her wine directly. “I 
lear good accounts of thee,” and would know how 
lar thou standest resolute in thy purpose. If thy 
‘tart fail thee, scruple not to declare it. The 

18 





church is full of indulgence to her children, and I 
am not of a nature to stint the measure of her lov- 
ing-kindess,”’ 

“ Most reverend father,” said Catherine, and then 
stepped short. She was torn with conflicting emo- 
tions, and panted for breath. 

““ Nay,”’ resumed the Abbot, “leave these rever- 
end names, if they oppress thee, and speak unto me 
as a friend. I can absolve thee from lighter fancies, 
or faults of a worse countenance, than putting thy 
friends to a month’s marvel at thinking where thou 
hast betaken thyself; for such is thine offence, I 
warrant; hey, my pretty footpage? ‘They marvel 
under what bush their little rose-bud is hiding 
hey ?” And the reverend father pinched his novice 
on the cheek. 

Catherine, encouraged by these tender words, 


threw herself at the Abbot's feet, and poured out 


her whole soul in confession. She told him who 
she was; how she had first ret Francis Periam, 
new Father Edmund, when he visited at a seat of 
the Bassets near Kirton; how an affecting misfor- 
tune which then happened to him, and the manner 
in which he be -« *t (for she had too much delicacy 
to mention |... . ~n secret,) made her think of his 
good qualitie zht and day; and her thoughts 
grew into a love as pure as ever maiden felt for 
man. She then related, how upon the death of a 
female cousin, whose fortune she inherited, finding 
herself her own mistress, and unable any longer to 
live at a distance from the neighborhood which 
contained that noble mind, she had pretended to 
pay a visit to a distant part of the country: how 
she had dismissed her servant by the way, under 
feint of procuring others; and how she had violat- 
ed the rules of the monastery by entering it in that 
unworthy guise; a proceeding which she was pre- 
pared to abide any consequences in confessing, 
rather than hazard—she knew not what—only she 
could not live any longer in a constant violation of 
truth and propriety ; and Father Edmund had told 
her she onght to declare all. 

The Abbot affected to listen with astonishment 
at the commencement of this story : he then looked 
gracious and full of pity; and lastly, he put on a 
face of great and anxious gravity, as if in doubt 
whether the eonsequences of what she had done, 
depended entirely on himself: otherwise, his man- 
ner seemed to say, she need be under no apprehen- 
sion, alarming as the step she had taken was. He 
tenderly pressed his hand upon her head in the 
course of the narrative, and gave it her to kiss, 


which she did with great gratitude and supplica- - 


tion, wetting it with her ters. It was a very hand- 
some hand, and sparkled with jewels: but. Cathe- 
rine knew nothing of that. 


« So,” said the Abbot, making one of those gross 
mistakes, into which the false experience of men of 
the world is so apt to lead them; *‘ brother Edmund 
has found a mistress in his monastery, and after 
all, turned her from him.” 

“How, my lord?” exclaimed Catherine, with 
dignity, though with a burning blush: “ Father 
Edmund knows not to this instant who.I am. I¢ 
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is true,” added she, sofiening into tears, “he might | Abbot, notwithstanding the artifice which the ur 


have turned me from him.” And poor Catherine 
stood weeping, in the bitterness of her perplexity. 
The Abbot said many things to reassure his 
novice, always, nevertheless, hulding over her head 
the terror of doubting how to proceed. If nothing 
were dune to mark the displeasure of the church, 
the story of.a woman’s having been in the convent 
might get abroad, and create scandal. If its dis- 
pleasure were manifested, with what tenderness so- 
ever, the lady’s character might be ruined, however 
pardonable her conduct. All the world did not 
judge of these errors of the heart, as he did. He 
therefore desired her, for a day or two, to remain as 
she was, but near to his own person; and a little 
chamber was assigned her, opening out of the room 
they were in. The Abbot saw that bis designs 
upon her.must proceed with more delicacy. He 
would have denouced her love of Father Edmund 
asa thing unholy and not to be thought of, but this 
was not so convenient. He contented himself with 
insinuating, that father acquaintance wit's him was 
impossible. It was only under his own eye, he 
said, and under favor of a countenance which no 


one dared to question or think ill of, that she could 


remain for a short time, till he had seen, if possi- 
ble, how she could be restored quietly to her 
friends. It was announced, therefore, that little 
William, for his good behaviour, and in prepara- 
tion for entering upon his noviciate, was to remain 
at present under the paternal care of the superior. 


Catherine now felt all the dificulties of her situa- 
tion; and to the difficulties were soon added the 
horrors of it. The Abbot declared himself but too 
plainly. An alternative was proposed her, that 
must ruin either her own peace and reputation or 
in the event of refusing it, that of Father Edmund. 
A monastery, stead of a house of angels, appear- 
ed to her to contain demons. ‘The only relief she 
felt, was in thinking that she now understood the 
brother’s chief reason for wishing her out of it; and 
that her company was not so uninteresting to him, 
as she had supposed. But this was the relief of a 
moment. Her agonies poured back upon her, the 
fiercer for the respite; and in a few days she was 
alarmingly ill. 

The Abbot was perplexed in his turn. He was 
not fond of trouble in any thing. A distress that 
hampered him seriously, enraged him; and a pro- 
ceeding of Father Edmund, who had made up his 
mind that his little friend was a female, and thought 
it his duty tolet the Abbot understand that he knew 


as much, threw him into a temper which threaten- 


ed the most horrible consequences. Father Ed- 
mund, upon some pretext, was put in the Abbey 
prison: the Abbot, whose vanity was piqued as 
well as his lordly pleasure contradicted by Cathe- 
rine’s behaviour, was exasperated enough, as she 
was getting a little better, to tell her of it; and it 
was this intelligence which, combining with an ac- 
cession ef fever, made the poor girl find her way 
into the church during the absence of the woman 
who attended her; and utter that alarming cry. 
Decided measures now became necessary. The 





gency of the case had prompted, could not per. 
suade himself that the real nature of it would re- 
main a secret. He resolved therefore, to reconcile 
the artifice itself with an ostenation of frankness, 
Such of the monks as he could most depend on, 
were directed to give the explanation with which 
he favored them, to all comers; an: as his lve 

such as it was, and such as it would have remain- 
ed in spite of all obstacles) was now absorbed in a 
consideration of his interest, he removed Catherine 
to the house of a man who worked for the monas- 
tery, and who was devoted to his passions. It was 
this man’s wife who attended her. She appears to 
have once been of the same rank with regard to the 
monks, which Count Fathom’s mother held in the 
army. ‘The house, though apart from the monas- 
tery, stood in the grounds of it; and nobody enter- 
ed tlie one, or was supposed to enter it, who had 
no bnsiness in the other. 


Te person, of whose knowledge of the matter 
the Abbot stood most in fear, was Lord Fitzwar- 
ren: and he had reason. Wit information his 
lordship could collect, was despatched, as we have 
seen, in all hurry to the court. A commission wes 
granted him to investigate it without reserve; and 
the day after its arrival, he proceeded to put it in 
execution, with a bluntness, and even a pleasure 
which he took no pains to conceal. 


An extremity of this kind was a great blow to 
the Abbvt. He had looked in the consciousness of 
his own hypocrisy, for some greater show of re- 
spect; and his easy chair had not prepared him for 
the celerity of the movement. He now frightened 
Catherine with telling her, not only that he would 
pursue Father Edmund with every possible injury 
and vengeance, in case she betrayed his secret, but 
that he knew a circumstance respecting him which 
would forfeit his lift. Catherine gave an incredu- 
fous smile, but her heart turned sick the next mo- 
ment. The monastery bad bewildered her. She 
knew not how far example might have corrupted 
even Francis Periam. She knew not, whether his 
virtue itself might not have prompted him to some 
action, excusable in the eyes of justice, but crimi- 
nal in those of the law. On the other hand, he him- 

elf had made her vew to him before God, that ske 
would never violate the truth. She had been in 
the Abbot’s appartment nearly three weeks. She 
had cried out in the church. ‘The Abbot's charac- 
ter must at least be doubted, if, as was most pro- 
bable, it was not already known. How was she 
to justify her own character to the world, or in the 
eyes of Father Edmund, if she prevaricated before 
the commissioner, and suffered injurious conclu- 
sions to be drawn from her want of consistency ! 
How could she frame an account, the reverse of 
truth; or hazard the infamy of defending such a 
man as the Abbot, as if her quarrel with him had 
been merely personal, perhaps that of a mistress! 
Even if she were to defend him, would that secure 
the safety of Father Edmund, or soften the cruelty 
of his situation under a malignant superior, who 
would still be afraid of detection?—And yet, how 
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could all this,—how could any thing upon earth, 
or in heaven itself, induce her to hazard a life so 
inestimable? Horrible perplexities environed her 
on all sides ; aud as she met the lock of the Abbot 
during this last reflection, she fainted. 


On coming to herself, the Abbot told her she 
now knew the extent of her situatiun, and he was 
glad to find she was sensible of it, ‘The cenmis- 
sioner (insolent companivn!) had announced his 
intention of confronting her with him in the course 
ef two hours: the monks, including brother Ed- 
mund, were to be present: and if she breathed a 
syllable contradictury to what he had dictated, 
(which was to say that the Abbot knew nothing of 
inr sex till after the cry in the church, but had 
simply been pleased with her behaviour, and taken 
pity on her illness) he would that instant declare 
all he knew of lnother Edmund, and content his 
own disgrace with the other's ruin. With respect 
to the cry, the Abbot was to acknowledge, for the 
sake of appearance, that she wandered out of bed, 
and raised it ma fit of delisium; though but one 
or two of the monks, who stood near the door 
which she came in at, were aware of it; all the rest, 
the Abbot himself, concluded it to have proceeded 
from the unhappy man, who was actually in the 
doorway. Cutherine fainted again, and was left 
ww the care of the old woman; the Abbot hasten- 
ing away to prepare for the commissioner. ‘The 
commission was opened at the appointed time, in 
the great hall. It was a stretch of the warrant to 
bring all the monks together. The Abbot would 
have resisted it, but was afraid that instructions 
might be brought forward, directing their examina- 
tion one by one; so he thought it better to acqui- 
esce. Bure civilities passed on either side, ‘lhe 
Abbot seated himself with much state, and motion- 
ed the other to proceed, as if giving him his per- 
mission. “ Pardon me,” said Fitzwarren, “ the lady 
must be summoned first.” ‘The Abbot directed 
Father Thomus to fetch her; and bade him, with 
an alrof commisserstion, fetch her tenderly. « A 
warm day for winter!” ejaculated Fitzwarren, sig- 
nificantly. An answer and a smile of contempt 
died on the Abbot's lips. The monks all took a 
great breath, and involuntarily shifted their pos- 
tures. “ How fares it with good Father Edmund?” 
inquired the commissioner: “I have not seen him 
for many days, and they rumor he has been sick.” 
Father Eduvund bowed; and hoped the good Lady 
Fitzwarren, his venerable mother, maintained her 
health, 

“Peace,” cried the Abbot, sternly: “the Lord 
Fitawarren must pardon me,” he added in a milder 
tone: “ Father Edmund has been insolent as well 
as sick; and must content himself, before his su- 
perior, with acknowledgments of the honor done 
him.” ‘I'he look of the commissioner seemed to 


say, “ Proud priest, you are more proud than wise; 
your fail is approaching.” Father Edinund looked 
pale as death, and kept his eyes on the door. 

* Mark, I pray you,” said the Abbot, “ the coun- 


tenance of this man, and nete where he gazeth so 
earnestly,” 
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“ What denoteth it!” asked Pitzwarren, 

«The light damsel, who is coming, will tell 
you,” said the Abbot. Father Edmut.d, if possi- 
ble, looked paler; and an emotion of surprise and 
concern was in the face of the commissicner. 

In a few minutes the door opencd. Father Tho- 
mas and a lay brother came in, lningipg Catherine 
im an arm-chair. The monks, who remen.bered 
her yeung cheeks and beautiful complexion, rtart d 
to see her so ahered. She was very feeble, and 
seemed afraid to look round her, keeping ber eyes 
fixed on the commissioner. Fitzwarnen’s tlunt na- 
ture was teuched. He gave a glance at the Ab- 
bot, us if to prepare him for a stern account, but 
did not well know what to think of Father Ed- 
mond, “ Wretched man that ] am!” thought the 
latter, gazing intently on the sufferer: “ I now know 
in truth what it is to love, aye, and even tu be loved; 
and these are my espousals.” He was now cct- 
tain that he had seen her face before, und in the 
company of his former mistress. ‘The female at- 
tire helped his memory, in spite of the logs of flesh 
and color, She now appeared of u good height, 
and was eminently beautitul. 

The commissioner began by inquiring about the 
cry in the church. It was acknowledged to have 
been that of the lady before him. He then asked 
her name. “My name,” said she, in a low but 
even tone of voice, “is Catherine Parker.” 

“Daughter of Sir Hugh Parker, of Kirton?” 
asked the commissioner. 

“ The same.” 

“ He is dead, I think ?” said Fitzwarren, Cathe- 
rine bowed again and wept. She thought bow her 
parents would have felt, had they scen her in this 
condition ; and she fancied the commissioner meant 
to blame her in applying the words poor lady” to 
her mother. Lord Fitzwarren begged her to ex- 
plain, how it was that she found herself in her 
present state. 


“If it be matter of penitence, my lord,” answer- 
ed Catherine, “that I explain myself in the hear- 
ing of so many,I shall do it with all patience, 
being bound thereto by the trouble [ have caused 
to some in the house; and yet even they, perad- 
venture, would willingly spare me so great a tial.” 
The Abbot, who was vexed in the first instance, 
that all his monks had been brought in, now feared, 
that greater privacy might embolden her to hazard 
his secret. He therefore protested, with an air of 
innocence, that he, for his part, desired nothing so 
much as the very greatest publicity, and that he 
could not consent to a diminution of it. ‘The sur- 
prise aud vexation of Fitzwarren could not be con- 
cealed, 

“You hear, lady,’ 
be declared openly.” 

An indignant emotion crossed the cheek of 
Catherine. She glanced at the Abbot. and then 
vestured a look round at the monks. The sight of 
Father Edmund, pale and ill, made her recoil with 
terror. It was some inoments before she could find 
courage to say any thing. ‘The necessity of ex- 
plaining how she came into the monastery, and 


’ said he, “every thing must 
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something of the irrepressible pride which a loving 
heart feels in declaring itself, when defied by. cir- 
cumstances, gave her strength to proceed. / She re- 
lated her story, exactly as she had told ‘it to the 
Abbot, though not with the same animation. Her 
voice, every now and then, almost faded away. 
She concluded by declaring, that in coming to the 
convent in that unworthy guise, she had imposed 
upon every one: within the walls; and could only 
hope that the great sickness and remorse she had 
gone through, would be accepted as some extenua- 
tion of her punishment. “Upon every one?” in- 
quired the commissioner: “Does the lady aver 
solemnly, that the disguise was imposed upon every 
one?” Catherine repeated her asseveration. She 
then, observing that more questions were inevita- 
ble, proceeded to state, that having found her situa- 
tion full of perplexity, and likely to create disquiet 
to ethers, she had been induced by Father Edmund 
to go and cast herself at the Abbot’s feet, confess 
whence she came, and request his pardon and 
dismissal of her; all of which she had done ac- 
cordingly; that the Abbot had promised to do his 
utmost to get her back te her friends, without noise, 
but that ”” Here she paused, and was greatly 
agitated. “TI fell sorely ill,” she resumed, *‘ and do 
believe I was nigh unto my death; but “ 


“But what?” asked the commissioner; “speak 
truly, and fear not that the truth will harm thee. 
lf it would, falsehood would harm thee more.” 

«Speak truly,” echoed the Abbot with a loud 
voice, “ if there be more to say. Methinks we have 
had enough for a May-game, as it is; but all ears 
may not be so soon tired of such matters, Speak 
trusty, way 3 aud fear not that the truth will barm 
any one of us.”. Ard he laid a special emphasis 
upon * one.” 

«“ Father Edmund,” breathed Catherine, “ told 
me that I was ever to speak truly; but—some- 
times—it is difficult.” She could not proceed. 
«Father Edmund,” she resumed, will not deny 
that he told me so.” 

“I deny it not,” said a voice trembling with 
emotion. Catherine trembled to hear it. 

“ What purports all this talk of Father Ed- 
mund ?” cried the Abbot: “Father Edmund ap- 
peareth all in all in this matter; and yet I dare con- 
clude that hitherto he is elear enough, and that my 
lord commissioner so thinketh.’ The commis- 
siener assented to this conclusion ; and added, that 
the high opinion he kad always entertained of Fa- 
ther Edmund, had been ‘increased ;. for that it was 
difficult to suppose, under all the circumstances, 
that he had not discovered the lady’s secret; “ And 
I doubt,” said his lordship significantly, “ whether 
every man of his garb and calling could have mani- 
fested himself so free from self-aflection.” 


“T mean not,” said the Abbot, “to speak of 
brother Edmund in an ill sense, touching the lady 
here present: neither is it my wish that harm 
should come to him on any score, which it never 
will, if he be as wise as his friends desire. The 
good father hath a tongue somewhat petulant, and 
scarcely standeth enough in awe before his supe- 
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riors; but this may be forgiven him. No dismal 
calamity need come of that. With other offences 
I charge him not; and I trust no tongue will be 
found to bring his good name in jeopardy. Won- 
derous must be the tale, and full of enmity the ac- 
cuser, that can draw such peril on his head.” 


“ We lose our time,” observed the commissioner, 
“in these discourses. The lady has something to 
confess, and the greatest marvel of all is yet to be 
accounted for; to wit, the crying out in that ghastly 
manner in the church. For how loag a spaee, fair 
lady, were you in my lord Abbot's care, and what 
moved you to that grievous outcry ?” . 

“ My lord,” resumed Catherine faintly, “I pray 
you pardon a weak head. I pray all to pardon it, 
and God of his great mercy. I fell sorely ill when 
under my lerd Abbot’s care: scarce know I vet 
what I am saying; ill I was with a burning 
fever ; I strayed out of bed, and uttered the cry you 
speak of.” 

“ But the cause, the cause,” reiterated his lord- 
ship: “what was it, granting yon were thus af- 
flicted, that so pressed upon your fantasy the desire 
of uttering those especial words.” 


“ Fantasy is fantasy,” said the Abbot, endeavor- 
ing by a smile to conceal his agitation; and sick 
people be-more subject to that kind of poesy than 
others. But speak,” added he, observing some 
blunt speech rising to the lips of Fitzwarren; 
“speak, poor lady, and let Father Edmund ap- 
prove what you declare.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Catherine, bursting into a 
passion of tears, “and must I acquit others, to 
my own eternal shame? Is there no way? no 
hope ?” i 

*‘ Speak to her, brother Edmund,” said the Ab- 
bot, affecting a weariness mixed with pity. “It 
were no unholy use of your influence, at sucha 
season, to make her say what she ought, and spare 
the reputation of these whom she is bound to spare. 
Why the lady should now scruple te declare what 
she declared to the good woman that attended her, 
and lay her feverish folly to its just account I know 
not.” 

“I know not either,” said lord Fitzwarren: “ the 
difficulty cannot surely point thither.” 

“If she dreadeth,” said the Abbot, “as in truth 
she well may, especial punishment for wronging @ 
mitred head, your lordship will mercifully jon 
with me in assuring her, that fever and sickness 
may procure pardon for what would otherwise be 
grievously punished.” — 

«I cannot discern,” observed the commissioner 
drily, “ any ground fur surmising that the difficulty 
points thitherward. Speak, lady,” added he ina 
tone of encouragement; “and have certain assur- 
ance, that the truth must be made appear.” 

“Speak to her, brother Edmund,” repeated the 
Abbot. 

The commissioner thought the interference ex- 
traordinary, but the communication was allowed. 

All that poor Father Edmund could utter was, 
“ The truth, lady, and God will bless it.” 


“ Oh,” exclaimed Catherine, “ is it not imposs! 











bie? Oh, Father Edmund-—oh, my lord—who shall 
speak all they know of themselves, und stand ac- 
quitted?” Is there one, even in this house, of 
whom every deed might be set forth t” 

“ Surely not,” said the Abbot; “ for we have all 
sinned. Grievous sinners are we all in the sight 
of God; and some of us, by reason of our sins, re- 
verently as the world may deem of them, are peni- 
tents in this holy place.” 

The suggestion of the Abbot in this instance 
was unlucky. It emboldened Catherine to proceed ; 
for she knew what had brought Father Edmund 
into the monastery; which the other did not. Her 
heart gathered courage. Remorse for daring to 
think suspiciously of the virtue of him she adored, 
put additional firmness in her voice. Love supplied 
her with ingenuity in the midst of her struggles; 
and venturing to raise her eyes upon Father Ed- 
mund, she clasped her hands together, and in a 
tone that made tne Abbot tremble, said, “ Oh, Fa- 
ther Edmund, I am fearfully beset, and thou 
knowest I am weak. They bid me speak the truth; 
thou badst me speak it; my Jord Abbot bids me 
speak it; and yet he says for me, that if the truth 
were spoken of every one, even in this holy place, 
no one could abide it, not one would stand acquit- 
ted of being a grievous criminal; no, not one. Is 
this your thought, even as it is his ?” 


“I said hot a grievous criminal,” said the Ab- 
bot; “but what importsit? What I have said, I 
have said. At his peril, and thine be it, to gainsay 
aught that I utter.” 

This new iosinuation was of no effect. The 
truth suddenly darted like lightning out of all this 
cloud, upon the mind of Father Edmund. «His 
face, instead of being darkened alternately with sor- 
tow fur the condition of Catherine, and ill-repress- 
ed indignation at the mysterious threats which he 
had no dowbt the Abbot had held over her, grew 
radiant with a joyful dignity. “If my lord Abbot,” 
said he, with an exalted veice, “ intendeth by what 
he has thrown out, that we ure all sinners in the 
eyes of the great and perfect God, most reverently 
aud with all lowliness do I accord with his saying. 
But if he meaneth, that there is not one in this 
house, who can stand eye to eye with any living 
soul, and challenge him to prove him guilty in the 
sight of the world, then I crave leave to tell him, 
that such an one am I; and I do cast myself on 
the charity of my lord commissioner tor a good con- 
struction of my boldness.” 


“Then,” cried Catherine starting up like one 
frantic, with a kind of shriek, her arms extended, 
and her cheeks glowing with a rush of blood,— 
“then I say once more, I am a woman, and the 
Abbot’s a villain !” 


She fell back in her chair, and a moment of con- 
fusion took place. “The giddy creature is frenzied 
again,” said the Abbot; but I will not be made 
the victim of a conspiracy.” And he seemed about 
to leave the hall. 

“Under fevor, my lord Abbot, said Fitzwarren, 


“the commission is not closed. If there has been } 
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a conspiracy, the more it fits as to see the bottom 
of it,” 

Catherine now, as well as she could with mo- 
desty, related the spirit of what had passed between 
her and the Abbot. The latter denied every thing, 
and said he would make it appear to be false. ‘wo 
witnesses he had, at all events; and the poor dam- 
sel who was thus spirited to do him an injury, had 
none. The woman, a person of venerable age, was 
not present; but he could appeal at once to Father 
Thomas, who would swear, on the holy scriptures, 
that every syllable of what had been uttered was 
false. 

“ There needeth not the scripture,” said the fa- 
ther composedly. : 

“ How so?” asked the commissioner, 

“ Because,” replied Father ‘Thomas, with a face 
of as imperturbable impudence as ever fell to the 
lot of a friar, “every syilable of what the ludy ut- 
tered is true. My lord commissioner,” he added, 
“‘{ crave your lordship’s protection, having divers 
matters to disclose of import to the king’s highness, 
and being encouraged to hope for pardon thereby, 
a3 well as to be the poor means of doing his high- 
ness some service.” ‘+ 

“Ts it so?” cried Fitzwarren:- then much travail 
will be spared my commission, What, I warrant 
my cunning secretary hath been speaking with’ 
you?” 

«“ He hath, my lord, with many grave arguments ; 
and I do find that his grace, whom God preserve, 
being lread of the church as well as state, it would 
be a murvellous insolent disobedience in a poor 
friar to eet the will and pleasure of the inferior mas- 
ter above that of the mightier.” 


The Abbot in a parexysm of rage, seemed about 
to inflict personal chastisement on Father ‘Thomas, 
when his arm was staved by the strong hand of Fitz- 
warren, “ ‘There needeth uot farther scandal,” said 
his lordship. 

“T have friends at court,” cried the Abbot,'* as 
well as the rude lords that cume hither to insult 
the church ; and I shall refer my cause to them.” 

“ My lord,” said Fitzwarren, “ there is a little 
finger at court that hath greater might than the 
bodies of all your friends put together; and on 
that finger there goeth a signet; and that signet 
hath visited a paper which is in my pocket, touch- 
ing certain pains and penalties to be inflicted on 
all such as do not hear out my process, or are bold 
enough to withstand it. And my lord, I crave 
your patience a little longer, fur I have somewhat 
farther to determine.” 


The commissioner then turned to Father Ed- 
mund, who stovd aloof in the strangest and most 
miserable of all situations for a lover, for he neither 
dared to support, look at, or think of a loving mis- 
tress, who had just declared herself. « My good 
father,” said I’itzwarren, with a tone in which hope 
and fear were mingled, “ may I crave your age ?” 

“I shall surprise you my lord ;” answered Father 
Edmund, willing to give way to any other thought: 
“ sorrow and disappointment have stood me in stead 
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210 TO BLANCHE-—-THE MELANCHOLY WIND. 


of many years. I have not yet told four-and- 
twenty.” 

«Then, sir,” returned the commissioner, I have 
the joy of telling you that you are no longer Father 
Edmund _ of the Abbey ot St. Mary Ottery, but 
Francis Parium, Esquire, of Kirton. His grace’s 
council determined but two days ago, that all 
monks under that age should be freed from their 
vows. You shall come and find your speech again 
in my house; and” (turning to poor overwhelmed 
Catherine, whose strong hold on the other’s feel- 
ings he saw in his face) “if our rhetoric can pre- 
vail with this lady to go with us, my mother shall 
welcome her also. My lord Abbot, I'now leave 
you to ponder over your memorial, as I will go and 
prepare; and God send your lordship a good de- 
liverance !”’ : 

' “1 desire no better onc than the deliverance from 
your lordship’s presence, said the Abbot. 

“The desire is natural,” returned Fitzwarren. 
“ For the first, and I hope for the last time, my lord 
Abbot of St. Mary Ottery and the lord Fitzwarren 
are of one accord.” 

The Abbot at the head of his monks left the 
room with what stateliness he might. Catherine 
was taken to the house of her new friend, which 
appeared to her a paradise; and in a month from 
this period, while the lesser monasteries were be- 
ing disselved in all quarters, and the greater ones 
were trembling to their foundations, she that had 
come to St. Mary Ottery as a desparing boy, rode 
back to Kirton a beloved and honoured bride, 


—— 


Original. 


THE MELANCHOLY WIND, 


The wind—the melancholy wind, 
With drooped wings wailing by, 

Thou seemest some lone, lost spirit doomed 
To wander through the sky, 

Thy voice it hath no merry tone— 
Thy songs are dark and sad— 

Thou rt mourning for the statry throne 
Thy pure, young childhood had. 


The wind—the melancholy wind, 
Lone mourner of the year,— 

That sigheth through the leafless wood 
When all around is sere ; 

Oh ! is that low voice of the earth, 
Thou of the deep, wild tone, 

Or art thou, child of seraph birth, 
From some far sphere unknown? 


The wind—the melancholy wind,— 
That hath since time began, 

For many a thousand, thousand year, 
Looked sadly down on man. 

His joys, his woes, his birth, his knell, 
Crimes guilt alike unfurled— 

Oh! what a tale thy voice could tell, 
Dark watcher o’er a world! 


The wind—the melancholy wind, 
Why is that touching tone ? 

Is it to weep, midst empires wrecked, 
Like Niobe alone? 

Say—dost thou mourn a nation low, 
Or Kings or Kingdoms fled ? 

Tearless, with ashes on thy brow, 
Wailing amid the dead ! 


The wind—the melancholy wind, 
Oh! tell us of thy fate, 

An outcast spirit wandering forth, 
Lone—hopeless-~desolate. 

Thou hidest in the woeds away, 
On wintry wastes unkind=~ 

Thou hast no heart for scenes more gay, 
Thou melancholy wind! CiLpers, 


From the Democratic Reviow 


TO BLANCHE, 
(Dedication of a MS. Poem, entitled “A visit toa 
Tropical Island,’’) 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Oh, lovely Blanche !—I give to thee 
My thoughts at morning, noon, and night ! 
Thy tender glances fall on me, 
Thy form floats softly in my sight ; 
I see thee ever in my dreams, 
And to my bowers of calm delight 
Thou comest like an airy sprite— 
A creature weve of morning beams, 
And mist-wreaths from the summer streams. 
Thou art not real, but a child 
Ot fancy—an imagined wight, 
A something graceful, sportive, wild, 
W hose charms I would, but cannot write. 
Thy name is thy true semblance, white— 
A lily without stain or blight! 
To thee, my constant love, mine own— 
Claimed, wooed and won by me alone— 
My beautitul abstraction, brought 
From the sweet clime of cloudless thought, 
I dedicate each gentle tone 
That.in this long-forsaken lyre 
The lovely vision can inspire. 


Come! hear me sing of regions known 
To birds that from the North have flown, 


In search of trellis-arbors, where 
The warm sun sheds a glowing beam, 
And makes each shadow gratetul seem 
That fall from leat and blossom there. 
Would thou and I, my Blanche, had plumes, 
That we might seek those forest glooms, 
Where undecaying verdure blooms! 
Oh, then how swiftly would we fly 
From cloud, and mist, and winter sky, 
And this unsmiling shore, 
To isles where all is blue on high, 
And winds, like lovers, sing and sigh 





To beauties they adore! 
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Original. 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE WEST. 


¥ROM THB RECOLLECTIONS OF A TRAVELLER. 


It is now nearly twenty years since I was travel- 
ling in company with a friend through the western 
part of Louisiana.—-N otwithstanding the length of 
time which has intervened, the incidents connected 
with that journey are too firmly impressed upon 
my mind to be ever erased. And I never recur to 
the awful scenes through which I passed, without 
shuddering at the painful recollections to which 
they give rise. We were young and adventurous, 
and though not inured to the toil and inconveni- 
ences attending our journey,—the novelty of it, and 
the buoyancy of our spirits overcome all obstacles, 
~-sometimes travelling through the tall grass of the 
praities, which abound in Louisiana, and at others 
toiling our uncertain way through the intrieacy of 
the forests. 

The country through which we were travelling 

was very wild, and inhabited only by a few squat- 
ters, and a set of lawless characters who had been 
obliged to fly to the woods to escape the conse- 
quence of their crimes, and being free from all re- 
straint they held in equal defiance the laws of God 
and man. It was well known that several mur- 
ders had been committed by the outlaws along the 
borders, and doubtless many unsuspecting travel- 
ers, have been sacrificed to the cupidity of these 
assassins, who have never since been heard from, 
and whove fate still remains a mystery to their 
friends. ‘The axe of the industrious woodman had 
seldom, if ever, echoed through the broad forests 
which surrounded us,—and the predatory and fero- 
cious beasts of the woods roamed free and undis- 
turbed through their native forests. No beaten 
road marked our course through the wilderness; 
for at the time of which I write, there existed but 
little of that mania of “ ¢0-ahead-ism,” which has 
since peopled the vast wildsof the West, and which 
is still rapidly rolling the tide of civilisation toward 
the broad waters of the Pacific. We were obliged 
to trust entirely to the compass, and to the Indian 
trails, which we occasionally struck upon, and 
which frequently led us to their wigwams. Occa- 
sionally only, the wildness and solitude of the 
forest was relieved by the campefire of the Indian, 
and the general stillness and silence enlivened by 
the rude war-song, as they brandished their toma- 
hawks and uttered their “ hee-yuks” around the 
war-pust, preparatory to some hostile and bloody 
expedition. 

It was a fine morning in the early part of the 
fall; the sun had arisen in cloudless majesty, and 
was slowly travelling toward the broad range of 
forest, which lined the western horizon, and the 
bracing breeze of the morning came in soft breaths 
from the prairie, which stretched in gentle undula- 
tions far away te the west. We had passed the night 
at a log hut on the borders of a prairie, and were 
now making preparations for continuing our jour- 
ney. After our coarse breakfast we arranged our 

plans of meeting at New Qrleans, for it became 
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necessary for us to make a temporary separation,— 
my friend Dalton having some business of impor- 
tance to attend te at Nachitoches, concluded to 
travel north to that place, while I was te continue 
my course direct to New Orleans. After having 
travelled so far in company, and shared so much of 
privation and fatigue, it was natural that we should 
regret the necessity which compelled us to sepa- 
rate, even fer so short a time, but as we were rapid- 
ly approaching the civilised. world, and as there 
was a prospect of our again soon meeting, we be- 
came more easily reconciled to it—As we were 
well acquainted with the treachery and deceitful- 
ness of the people whom we occasionally encoun- 
tered, we never failed to be upon our guard, and 
being well armed and never ailowing ourselves to 
be separated, we had hitherto passed unmolested 


‘through the wildest part of the country, and as we 


advanced toward the white settlements, we began 
to congratulate ourselves on the prespect of soon 
terminating our journey. We parted with many 
expressions of friendship, which a long intimacy of 
many years, during which, we had been almost in- 
separable companions, rendered mutually sincere— 
then starting in our different directions, we were 
soon lost to each other's view by the intervening 
woods. 


For the first time in several days, I discovered u 
partially beaten track, but soon losing it, I again 
had no other guide than my compass, and my own 
experience as a weodsman. As the invigorating 
freshness of the morning air faded under the pierc- 
ing rays of the sun, which had nearly reached the 
meridian, I began to feel fatigued, and halting un- 
der the shade of a tree, [ was rejoiced to find near 
me a stream of clear water.—Aftter satisfying my 
appetite from the contents of a havresack Which [ 
had at my side, and bathing my temples in the rip- 
pling brook at my feet, | pursued my way much 
refreshed ; but toward the latter part of the day, 
notwithstanding the fair promises of the morning, 
the sky became overcast,—the rising of dark clouds 
above the horizon,—the sultriness of the atmos- 
phere,—the mournful sound of the wind, as it whis- 
tled through the woods,—and the howling of beasts 
as they retreated to their dens,—all too well fore- 
told the approach of one of those fearful storms, so 
frequent in that climate, and so much to be dread- 
ed by the houseless traveller. I leisurely continu- 
ed my course, however, un‘il the distant rumbling 
of the thunder reminded me of my situation, and 
warned me to quicken my pace, and to obtain, if 
possible, some shelter from the fury of the coming 
storm. ‘Ihe sound of the thunder as it approached, 
became more loud and distinct, and the flashes of 
lightning more vivid, and as night set in the swift 
and sudden blasts of wind as they swept eddying 
through the forest, and the fall of heavy drops ot 
rain, proclaimed the arrival of the storm, which 
soen burst over my head in fury, and with a de- 
gree ef sublimity and terrific grandeur, which beg- 
gars description,—the rain poured down in torrents 
that can only be imagined by thore who have wit- 
nessed one of the thunder storms of that climate.— 
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In a moment I was drenched to the skin, and the 
blankets which were attached to the saddle were 
seon saturated with the water. Drawing my cloak 
closer about mel proceeded slowly through the 
room, endeavoring to reconcile myself to an evil 
which it was not in my power to prevent, or even 
to alleviate. ‘The darkuess was intense, and it was 
only by the frequent and prolonged flashes of light- 
ning, that I was enabled to distinguish at intervals 
the objects around me. As IJ found it impossible 
to keep im the right track, I soon became ignorant 
of the direction in which I was travelling; se giv- 
ing my horse the rein I allowed him to proceed 
at will, hoping that his instinct might direct him 
to some house, if auy there was in our neigbor- 
hood. 


The storm raged with fury,—the tremendous 
crashing of the thunder reverberated along the 
heavens,—the wind roared fiercely through the 
woods, and the tall and majestic trees of the forest, 
groaned as they bent to the blast.—Occasionally a 
flash of lightning more startling and vivid than or- 
dinary, would light up with terrible distinctness, 
the deep and gloomy recesses of the forest on ei- 
ther side, and thea vanishing as suddenly as it had 
appeared, would leave the surrounding objects ap- 
parently enveloped in deeper gloom than before, 
and rendering the darkness the more impenetrable 
from the contrast. I proceeded in this unenviaole 
situation until about midnight, whle the warring 
of the elements overhead continued with unabated 
fury. The thoughts which had been busy in my 
imagination, of the happy circle at home, assem- 
bled around the cheerful hearth, and perhaps talk- 
ing of absent friends, only served to remind me of 
my own situation ; and | was using all the philo- 
sophy I could muster, in endeavoring to reconcile 
myself to the uncomfortable predicament in which 
I,was placed, when I thought I perceived the glim- 
mering of a light through the trees, a short distance 
in front of me. Eagerly catching at the hope of 
obtaining refreshment and rest, after the fatigue of 
the day, I hastened forward, and just at that mo- 
ment a bright flash lighting up the surrounding 
scenery, discovered to me the outlines of a rade 
log hut, deeply embedded in the forest. Hastily 
dismounting, and tying my horse to a tree under 
the shelter of the overhanging branches, I advanced 
to the door. After some parleying from the aper- 
ture, from which issued the light, which had di- 
rected me to the house, I was admitted. My first 
object on entering was to place my cloak and coat 
in a situation to dry near the fire, and I then took 
a survey of the rude apartment, (if apartment it 


man was busying herself at one corner of the 
hearth in cooking some meat; while three dark 
visaged men, two of whom were evidently Spa- 
niards, were seated on a bench on the opposite side, 
apparently waiting the result of the culinary pre- 
parations. ‘The appearance of these men was far 
from prepossessing,—the impress of crime was 
-stamped too deeply on the lineaments of their dark 





ceuntenances, to leave me a moment in doubt as ] 


— 


to the kind of company I was in; and knowing us 
I did, the general lawless and hardened characters 
of the people in that part of the country, I began 
to tegret my precipitancy in entering the house, 
without being aware of the number and character 
of the inmates, but as it was too late to remedy my 
error, and as I had as yet no immediate grounds 
for apprehension, | endeavored to feel at ease, but 
notwithstanding my exertions, I found it impossi- 
ble to repress the feelings of uneasiness, which 
were creepiag over me. From what J learned in 
answer to my interrogatories, I supposed [ had 
been travelling in a northerly direction since los- 
ing my way in the weods, and that I had conse: 
quently strayed some distance from my course ; but 
as my neighbors did not appear to be very com 
municative I desisted from my inquiries, 


The movements ofthe men were calculated to 
awaken my suspicions and to keep me on my 
gaard,—they had moved their bench to the oppo 
site corner of the hut, and were conversing toge- 
ther in a low tone, evidently discussing some sub» 
ject of more thun ordinary interest, and my sue- 
picions were far from being quelled; when I saw 
by their frequent glances toward me, that I was 
the subject of their conversation. My anxiety to 
learn the nature of their intentions toward me, in- 
duced me to place myself near them, in hopes of 
overhearing something which might be of impor 
tance to me. I walked to and fro near them,—at 
intervals carelessly humming a tune; but they 
spoke in so guarded atone, and their language 
was such a mixture of Spanish and French, that 
it was only at times that I could catch any mean- 
ing from the little I overheard,—that little, how- 
ever, confirmed me in my suspicions, and convinc- 
ed me that it was their intention to surprise me in 
the night, and that it was the sight of my pistols 
alone which deterred them from attacking me at 
once. For a moment I was undecided as to what 
course to pursue,—knowing that I was in the pow- 
er of these desperadoes. I felt the extent of my dan- 
gér, and my first impulse was to make an attempt 
to gain my horse, and to escape through the dark: 
ness of the night, but on consideration, I felt that 
my most prudent course would be to betray no 
fear or suspicion of their intentions, so that my 
movements might not be watched, and no means 
taken to prevent my escape. I took the seat which 
was offered, and endeavored to appear as uncol 
cerned as possible, secretly determining to be upon 
my guard, and if I could find no means of escape, 
to remain awake through the night. 

From what I had seen and heard of these pee- 
ple, I did not suppose for a moment, that after rol» 
bing me, they would aliow me to escape with my 
life,—they were too hardened in crime to scruple 
at murder; and it was the very danger of my 
situation, and the consciousness that my only 
chance of safety lay in acting with coolness and 
decision, that enabled me to compose myself and 
to appear calm, and without distrust. After hav- 
ing partially dried my clothes, and partaken of the 
supper, I threw my cloak over my arm, and re- 
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GENEVIEVE. 


quested to be shown some place where I might lie 
down, as I was fatigued and in need of rest. The 
man who had admitted me, directed me up a lad- 
der to the loft overhead, at the same time offering 
to relieve me of my pistols, which proposition I 
very prudently declined. After wishing me “un 
profond sommeil,.” he closed the trap-door suddenly, 
jeaving me in the dark. 


The storm without, though abating, still con- 
tinued, and the thunder though not as leud as at 
first, was still to be heard rumbling in the distance. 
My first thought on finding myself alone, was to 
examine my pistols; but what was my consterna- 
tien on finding the charges and priming in both so 
wet as to be entirely unfit for use. My situation I 
now felt to be indeed alarming,—surrounded by 
men whose occupation was robbery and murder, 
and without the means of resistance, I could not 
expect to contend against such odds, and I was be- 
ginning to give way to despair, when I suddenly 
recollected that a wormer was attached to the end 
of one of the rammers.—Somewhat re-assured I 
was engaged in removing the charges, when a 
bright flash of lightning, illuminating every part of 
the narrow loft, discovered the figure ef a man ly- 
ing in the opposite corner, his countenance con- { 
cealed by the cloak which enveloped his person,— 
turning in astonishment from this discovery, I di- 
rected my eyes toward the place from which the 
light appeared to come,—and my joy equalled my 
surprise on seeing a window, or rather an opening 
in the further end of the loft, about two feet square. 
Inow rejoiced at my discretion, in deceiving the 
men Lelow with regard tov my knowledge of their 
intentions, for had 1 betrayed the least suspicion or 
uneasiness, they would certainly have taken pre- 
cautions to prevent this easy mode of escape. ‘The 
opportunity was too good to be lost, but 1 thought 
it my duty Grst to awaken the sleeper in the cor- 
ner, and te warn him of his danger; he was evi- 
dently a traveller, from the glimpse I had caught of 
his cloak and spurs. I walked softly toward the 
corner and listened a moment, but hearing no 
breathing my suspicions were aroused. I ventured 
to raise the cloak, and just then another flash, bright 
and prolonged, shone through the hut, and dis- 
closed to my horror-stricken gaze, the corpse of 
George Dalton, For a moment I was paralysed. 
1 could scarcely credit the evidence of my senses,— 
but the sight I had of the well remembered features 
of my friend, though they wore the livid hue, and 
expression of a violent death, was too distinct to 
leave me in doubt,—his raven hair, matted with 
blood fell over his fine forehead, and his up-turned 
eye balls glared with an unmeaning expression 
upon me, as [ gazed upon his youthful features, now 
motionless, and fixed in death,—for nearly a mi- 
nate I remained in a state approaching to stupe- 
faction, over the body of my murdered friend,—] 
forgot my own danger, in the engrossing horror 
which the sight inspired. My breast burned to 
avenge the cold blooded murder, but conscious of 
my inability, | knew that an attempt would but 
render me, also a victim to the knives of the assas- 
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sins. Again the loft was lit up with a bright glare, 
showing me a deep gash in his neck, which nearly 
severed the head from the body, and from which 
the blood flowed in a stream across the floor, An 
involuntary exclamation of horror escaped me, but 
I soon repented of my imprudence; for the next 
moment I heard steps ascending the ladder to the 
loft. Recollecting myself, and throwing aside my 
cloak, I sprang to the window, and succeeded in 
gaining the ground, just as I heard the trap-door 
fall back. TI hastened to the tree to which I had 
tied my horse, and to unfasten him and mount, 
was but the work of a moment,—then dashing my 
spurs into his side, I was soon deep in the forest. 
The darkness of the night at the same time that it 
defied pursuit, obliged me to ride slowly through the 
woods, but seon arriving at more open greund I 
rode rapidly forward until thinking myself safe 
from pursuit, I travelled more leisurely. The rain - 
had ceased, and as the clouds overhead dispersed, 
the stars began to appear, giving me sufficient light 
to continue my journey with ease. 

Years have rolled by, and with them their 
changes, but never can I forget my journey through 


the woods of Louisiara. H. W.C. 
: Original. 
GENEVIEVE. 
I never heard 


Of any true affection, but ’t was nipt 

With care, that, like the catterpillar, cats 

The leaves of the Spring’s sweetest book, the rose 
Mupp.eron. 


I loved thee once, aye, loved thee more 
‘Th-n e’er my lips have dared to tell, 
But now my dream of bliss is o’er, 
And I can say to thee ““tarewell *” 


I loved thee in my boyish days, 

When our young hearts could each confide 
In all we said, nor knew that praise, 

Was aught but simple truth beside. 


Ah, changed thou art! well, so must all— 
The fragrant flower that blooms to-day, 
To-morrow from its stem may fall 
On the cold earth to fade away ; 


*T is vain to muse upon the past, 
The stream of life will roughen’'d be, 
Its billows with dark clouds o’ercast, 
And boist’rous as the foaming sea. 


Call me not sad, sweet Genevieve! 

If e’er these lines should meet thine eye ; 
No—’t is not so, ] only grieve 

That love like ours should ever die. 


Farewell! no more L’'ll bring to view 
Thy cherish’d image all divine, 

Why should I former scenes renew, 
Since they can never more be mine! 


March 1839. D. *L. 
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THE WIFE: 
OR, WOMAN’S CONSTANCY. 
BY JOHN T. MAULL, ESQ. 
A Tale of the Trying Times. 


Handsomely located near the village of P****, 
stood the paternal mansion of Joseph Robart. The 
place was often the delight of the passing traveller 
both for the neatness and chaste simplicity of its 


grounds, as well for the georgeous mountain scenery | 


around it. ‘he house was retired, a rich flower 
garden in front, a bubbling creek on the right, while 
on the left and in the rear were the lawn and teem- 
ing orchard, with vast and luxuriant fields of grain ; 
altogether forming a contrast with the rugged out- 
line of the undulating hills, at once picturesque 
and beautiful. At that time, the axe of the wood- 
man had scarcely disturbed the sleep of ages, and 
consequently farms ef the extent of Robart’s were 
comparatively rare and unlooked for. 

Robart was one of those, at present aptly de- 
nominated “gentlemen of the old school,” his 
heart ever tuned to sympathy with the distressed, 
his hand ever eager to clasp that of a friend, and 
bid a hearty welcome to his family. Bereaved of 
his wife, his fostering care was extended over his 
charming and delightful, must 1 say; no, these 
terms are frigid :—his incomparable Mary, now a 
blooming girl of seventeen. Her symmetry and 
delicate proportions were those, which the sculptor 
might covet in his highest aspirations for primeval 
loveliness; her movements were swan-like, grace 
breathed in every limb, ard sported in every action ; 
and then too, her dark languishing eye so expres- 
sive of her gentle spirit and disposition, were all 
that the fond lover might crave, or the most fastidi- 
ous admirer of female charms, hope for. Confid- 
ing and meek, the winning tones of her voice 
floated on the ear, heaven fraught with the rich- 
ness of the most touching melody; then her inno- 
cent purity of expression, so artless and unaffected, 
that indeed to see and hear and not to love her, 
was to acknowledge a blunted sensibility to the 
blandishments of beauty, and the fascinations of 
innate worth. Her intellectual powers she had 
cultivated with indefatigable assiduity ; the library 
was her Aula Musarum, and to the habits of re- 
flection there imbibed, the fair student owed that 
placid mildness and serenity of look, so indicatory 
of the refined intellect and the well regulated mind. 

Knowledge, it is justly observed, is power, with 
our heroine it was a rubied talisman, that diffused 
the glow of happiness where’er she moved. In 
gayety, judgment tempered her mirth; when se- 
rious, her thoughts were mostly engaged in the 
contemplatiun of those god-like works, which she 
saw so bountifully scattered around her. Empha- 
tically the child of nature, she gloried in her divine 
and varied exhibitions. At the peep of day, it 
was her favorite enjoyment to watch the lurid 
streaks of rich golden light usher in the rosy fin- 
gered morn, to feel the playful breeze wafting her 


to drisk in, as it were, the dewy freshness of the 
cool and balmy air. And then as the round re. 
splendent orb itself tipped the misty summits of 
the dark blue hills, dispensing life and animation 
to the plumaged songsters, whose vocal notes war- 
bled instinctive homage to the benevolent First 
Great Cause, unconsciously her lips would betray 
the fervency of those emotions, which glowed with 
such unity and harmony within her bosom. Such 
was the fascinating Mary Robart. Her only bro. 
ther Junius, tall and well set, was now in his 
twenty-second year. The freshness and agility of 
youth were combined with the strength and hardi- 
hood of the man; hunting had been his passion, 
and to its toils and dangers he was indebted for the 
excellence of his health, and the noble daring of 
his spirit. 

« Ah this cruel war, when, Oh when will God 
in his mercy restrain its rueful ravages ; yet,” con- 
tinued Mary Robart, “the cause is a uoble one, 
yes, most noble, and shall it not prevail? Weak 
and impotent though I am, and unable to assist, 
still if individual prayer can aficct, in e’en the 
slightest degree, my country’s destinies, then most 
sincerely do I supplicate the God of battles to rerve 
my suffering countrymen so as to withstand this 
deadly shock ; and Oh, that my Janius, my Theo- 
dore,” her faltering voice grew tremulous as she 
added, “may be shielded by that unseen and omni- 
potent power, whose geodness will protect them 
from the snares and weapons of the enemy.” 

The appeal so heavenly, her attitude so saint- 
like, her snowy hands outstretched and clasped in 
pious awe, were indeed Devotion figured to life: 
her dark eyes upturned and heaven-directed held 
swect communion with the soul. 


“ Sister, dear sister,” exclaimed Junius Robart, 
suddenly approaching and playfully catching her 
hand, “is it you who are thus holding converse 
with yon stars, and in tears too; come, come Mary, 
you will unman me if you act so. On to-morrow’s 
dawn, dearest, we march, aye, march to the drum, 
and then ! Mary a 


«“ And then, Junius,” suddenly rejoined his sis- 
ter, her eye streaming tears, “what then? Oh, 
brother dear, don’t rack my already bursting heart 
by longer dwelling on this painful topic. Your 
animation, Junius, makes my very heart bleed when 
I think that that sprightly voice may be hushed in 
deat’ and forever, ever lost to me.” 

“ Well then, as I appreciate highly, you know I 
do, what you say, here’s a truce to the subject; but 
pardon craved, may I impart like a true love-mes 
senger, the trust confided to me ?” 

«From Heresford ? Junias.” 

“From Captain Heresford, nay, start not s0.— 
He bade me pledge you this token of his unalterable 
affection, and that when you would deign to look 
upon it, to remember the absent original. "There, 
that is the sentiment, ‘verbatim et literatim ;’ the 
token is this minature and hair.” wal 

Eagerly the blushing girl received her lovers 
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gift. “Tis he,” she exelaimed, “yes, Junius Us 
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sion of his eye revealing his inmost soul, and then 
that lofty brow too; thanks, dearest brother, for 
your kindness.” Then in a half playful mood and 
jooking up arehly into his face, “ Junius, you must 
forgive me this weakness, I have striven to subdue 
it, but indeed I cannot. ‘To you alone, brother, I 
freely confess that an irresistable sway compels me 
te love him, and therefore [ do, sincerely, religious- 
ly love him. J think you say, Junius, you depart 
with your company on the dawn, we separate to 
night; have you then no parting wish, any thing 
whose performance on my part would gladden 
your return ; remembrance of those pleasant hours, 
that but yesterday have fled will sorely grieve me.” 

Junius felt what he could not, dare not express ; 
he attempted cheerfulness, 

«There you are again; well you have fairly 
broken the truce; I vow I am almost tempted to 
stay at home, and hunt, fish, and sport with eld 
Rover among the hills again, while the sons of 
freedom are baring their bosoms to the red stecl of 
the British. No, Mary, no, we are taught that our 
first duties are owing to our country, to serve, to 
guard, and to defend her, to raise her from obioquy 
aud the shackles of despotism. Like an aged pa- 
rent she has fustered the tender years of our in- 
fancy, has protected the ripening of our manhood, 
and shall not gratitude repay the supervening 
care, nay, must I, Junius Robart, shrink from this 
plainest of all duties? I almost blush at the thought. 
But sister, tis late, this evening air may chill, I 
have taken leave of our father, whose last injunc- 
tion still inspires me. Hark! they are calling me 
away; and as he spoke, the drum from the village 
rolled its notes: he caught her hand and dashing 
the unwilling tear from off his cheek, breathed 
“farewell; ’ and the gallant youth had left his hone. 
By his side paced Rover, his favorite dog. ‘To 
fo.ce him trom him at that time, was misery ; the 
faithful animal fawned, crouched, and licked his 
Master's hand, and at the mandatory ‘“ go back”’ it 
Was piteous to the young soldier tu hear the howl 
Which testified the attachment. 


Mary Robart was tenderly devoted to her bro- 
ther; his enlivening presence had often cheered her 
heart; to separate, was to sever a link in the chain 
of her happiness. Her scenes of early youth were 
now depicted afresh, they were the scenes of peace 
and innocence. "Tis hard to part from those we 
love, even when sunny peace gilds all with bright- 
ness, but when all around is black with the lower- 
ing tempest of war, then indeed is the “ Trying 
Time” of the soul. Yes, it is hard to force back 
the tear into its fountain and bid the aching bosom 
cease its expressive throb; there is a choking utter- 
ance in the word, farewell, which as it is to sunder 
}tesent connection with the heart’s loved ones, may 
in all probability, be the last sweet knell of the pa- 
triot’s death. 

Mary Robart, now that her brother was gone, 
once more in the fervency of plighted love, rivetted 
her gaze on the minature of her Theodore and 
prayed for his safety. 

Heresford was young, handsome, and esteemed 





throughout the neighborhood; he had been a fel- 
low student with Junius, and having similar traits 
of disposition, their fellowship had matured into 
the firmest friendship. Becoming acquainted with 
the sister, he saw—he loved her; she with the con- 
fidence of her sex, bestowed her first, best atiection. 
Joseph Robart gloried in the happiness that awaited 
his child. The day had been assigned for the nup- 
tials, when as a sudden cloud obscures the land- 
scape, the cry to arms bore the summons “to the 
field.”’ The cry was answered, and the sacrifice of 
love to patrietic duty performed, among the dearest 
a saldier makes on the altar of his country. 

The next morning before the grey of dawn, the 
little band of heroes commanded by Captain Heres- 
ford prepared to march. The clang of martial 
music, and the loud huzzas of noisy urchins, risen 
thus early ky the “ circumstance of war,’’ greeted 
the common ear. Here and there, in small groups, 
might be seen the spruce soldier taking leave of 
home, the warm kiss of parental and sisterly zoli- 
citude was freely tendered, fellowed by the hearty 
salutatory shake of the hand. The hasty command 
to falt in, was promptly obeyed, men stovd to their 
posts, muskets glittered in the beams,of the rising 
day, and as the evolutions were being performed, 
the stars and stripes rose refulgent in the air amid 
the cheers of the congregated village; the march 
was ordered, the band struck up, and soon the 
bending road concealed them from the view, some 
to return, many to strew the earth in the confict- 
ing battle with their mangled bodies; still no 
blanching fear was pictured in their mein, but 
every one trod to the measured boat, with a step as 
firm and an eye as bright, as ever gladdened the 
heart of patriotic sire. 


A few days after the departure of the American 
troops, a detachment of the British forces encamp- 
ed within a mile or so of the village. In conse- 
quence of this, the usual concomitant incomve- 
niences ensued ; the good dames had ample reason 
to indulge their garrulity on the conduct of the red 
coals; the fattest beeves and poultry were sure to 
be depredated upon in the midnight forage, while 
the choicest culinaries made themselves “ scarce.’ 
The officers, in their excursions to the village, 
were in the habit of introducing themselves to the 
resident families. In one of these ambulations, 
Lieutenant’ Arned, lured by the freshness of a 
spring morn, had carelessly sauntered up the road 
opposite Robart’s mansion; as he was pussing, the 
fairy form of Mary Robart attracted his attention. 
Astonished and confounded, he scanned the beau- 
teous objeet before him, and instantaneously, the 
lightning of his passion decreed her his. The fair 
girl unconscious of his presence was coming down 
the walk occasionally lopping a redundant stem, 
or plucking the blushing rose for her braided hair, 
when turning an angle in the shrubbery, suddenly 
she encountered the look of the rich and profligate 
Arnod. Startled like a fawn she was abruptly 
about to hasten away, but recovering her wonted 
self-possession she merely averted her face flushed 
through timid modesty, and proceeded. Scarcely 
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had she advanced, when the gate quickly swung 
upon its hinges, aud Arnod sprang to overtake 
her; with a startling cry she fled: the walks were 
intricate, and some twenty rods had to be passed 
over, before she could effect her safety. Terror 
added swiftness to her flight, but fleetness could 
not preserve her from her vigorous pursuer; his 
hand now clasped her. ‘“ Nay, fairest damsel of 
creation,” cried he, “let not the warm advration 
of thy captive slave give aught to terrify thee ;” 
but. before the wretch could finish the traitorous 
sentence that played upon his lips, Rover had 
seized him by the throat, and bearing him down 


by the vigor of his clutch, the trespasser was ab-- 


solutely torn from his trembling victim, Thus re- 
leased by the timely onset of the dog, she bounded 
forth and reached the mansion. ‘The fierce bark- 
ing of the noble rescuer had alarmed her father, 
who was now hastening to the spet. Arnod had 
escaped, but Rover quiet and submissive lay bleed- 
ing on the ground ; he had received a death wound: 
around him lay scattered the golden shreds of an 
epaulette, which too strongly indicated the charac- 
ter of the assault. 


Upon the denouement of the present scene, the 
circumstances were related to the agitated father,— 
the unexpected meeting, the pursuit, the anticipated 
violence, and the happy and timely escape. 


Exasperated at the audaciousness of the villain, 
Robart determined upon getting some information, 
which might lead to his detection. Imagine his 
surprise, when on the next day, a note was put 
into his hands purporting to be from camp Can- 
non, the head quarters of the British, it contained 
as follows: 


‘‘ Sin,—the occurrence of yesterday may proba- 
bly have induced a belief unfavorable to my cha- 
racter and hopes; do not judge harshly when I as- 
sure you upon the honor of a true soldier, no dis- 
respect was meant to your honored self, nor to that 
idolised enchantress, which heaven has intrusted to 
your charge. This day, then, dearest Sir, permit 
me to wait on you, both to dissipate any ill feelings 
that may have been caused, and apologise to that 
inestimable being, whese fears, unintentionally, I 
may have excited.” ARNop. 


“Tell your master,” said Robart, turning to the 
messenger, and striving to smother the embers of 
his passion, “ that he is despised, and though the 
tide of war gives him the means and the opportu- 
nity of oppressing those reduced. yet let him beware 
how he adds insult to turpitude. Tell him too, I 
grant him no parley, but desire, nay, warn him to 
avoid my demesne; it is the injunction of an injur- 
ed man, and he a father.” 

Arno.l received this intelligence with mingled 
hauteur and rage,in fact he had considered her 
his victim already, and obstacles interposed in his 
path served only as incentives to new schemes and 
designs. His guilty imaginings consequent upon a 
libertine life, would conjure up the wildest plans 
for the accomplishment of his fell purpose,—to be 
thwarted in that purpose, was but adding fael to 





the flame, which would consume him e’er he re. 
lented or swerved from its prosecution. 

“Mary Robart,” he muttered malignantly, « must 
and shall be mine, by all the destinies that contro! 
me. What! am Ia man to be balked by the va. 
porings of a silly old cage-keeper, a superannuated 
old devil. No, let him watch and pray, the pretty 
bird will fly, or commend me for no poasher ; to. 
night I'll listen at the wires and act the downright 
eaves-dropper. Here Jove,” cried he to an attend- 
ant negro, “prepare my pistols, we'll see if a 
leaden bolus or two, forsooth, are more effectual 
than wrestling, in the riddance of a canine em- 
brace. Curse that dog, I fancy I yet feel the d—d 
twitching of his dainty jaws,” Thus soliloquised 
the miscreant Arnod. Cunning and alert in device, 
he was no less able in execution: anima} desires 
and brute courage were his, and those in his esti- 
mation were sufficent to make the true man; he 
was, according to the Roman satirist, 

“ Monstrum nulla virtute redemptum— 
A vitiis,—solaque libidine fortis. ” 

At all hazards, he resolved on visiting Robart's 
grounds, and possibly to obtain some information, 
which should determine the “ how and the when,” 
of his future operations. That evening Mary Ro- 
bart expected her Theodore ; he had written to her, 
that having with her brother Junius, obtained a 
furlough, he would hasten to her, elate with hope 
to obtain her as his bride and wife. 

Accordingly as the dusky twilight set in and 
waned, and the starry gems like love-beacons 
warned her of the appointment, she silently left 
the piazza and softly stepping to the road, stood in 
expectancy. 

Contemplation, “ heavenly pensive,” loves the 
stillness of the night. The sunshine’s glare and 
the noise of tvilsome labor have had their busy 
reign, while in their stead, the soft blandishments 
of the evening hour come to lull and soothe the 
harrowings of the purturbed mind. Captivated by 
the bewitching influence of the tranquility around, 
she remained for some time indulging in dreamy 
hopes at the blissful future. ‘The treacherous 
hours ever false to the impatiency of love, seemed 
ages; it was now nine, and as the faint tap of the 
village clock was telling the hour, the clattering of 
hoofs in the distance announced the awaited arri- 
val: the streaming eye of the fair girl detected is 
the uncertain light the ferms of two horsemen.— 
Convinced of their identity as her lover and brother, 
she hastened to meet them,—but it was a meeting 
that chilled her blood. ; 

“Ah, my fond one,” exclaimed Arnod, leaping 
to the ground, “ heaven be praised, but this is polite 
in you, I doubt not, Miss Robart will a/low a true 
follower in love and beauty to accompany their 
fairest representative ?”’ 

Self-possession returned to our heroine, who de- 
manded in a firm and offended tone, * Why she 
was thus interrupted, and why had the man whose 
conduct had made him odious in her sight, thus re- 
peatedly dare to molest her ?” 

Awed momentarily by her address so resolute, 
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he assumed the hypocrite, and lying adulation 
yeiled the dark design under the polish of his 
speech when he assured her, “ That probably in- 
discretion might have induced him to act in a 
manner, for which he was confident she would 
condescend to forgive him when she could even 
slightly appreciate the nature of the passion that 
hurried him on,—that his existence stood balanced 
on her favor, and that to refese his suit, was to 
drive him to distraction,” 

Alarmed at her novel situation and terrified at 
the bold advances of the notorious Arnod, she pre- 
pared to retrace her steps; she appealed to the pity 
of the wretch who was now endeavoring to detain 
her, supplicatiag him for her poor father’s sake to 
respect a woman’s weakness, and allow her to pro- 
ceed homeward,—that she had inadvertently stray- 
ed thus far to welcome her brother and 

«“ Heavens and earth,” ejaculated Arnod, “ here’s 
truly a magnificent expose, the rebel officers ex- 
pected to-night, and I forsooth, a true and liege 
soldier tampering here with a maid; but by my 
troth, Miss Robart, I owe you well for this semi- 
official list of information, and mean to repay you 
right gallantly.” 

The confused girl staggered at what she had 
thus unconsciously imparted; on her knees she 
supplicated, begged for mercy, promised to view 
him hereafter in a better light, nay even to serve, 
to love him, if he would swear to conceal what she | 
had just uttered. 

“No more dalliance fair one,” was the sherp re- 
sponse, “ time presses. Ronald, bear this blossom 
to O’Keefe’s, mind well my instructions.” 

The herculean horseman alighted to execute the 
order ; a shriek of agony, wildly and piercingly, pre- 
longed, and the ruffian grasp was on her—she had 
swooned, 

“Dash on Ronald,” cried the suborner, throwing 
hima purse of gold, “let this insure silence and 
security.” 

The unwilling steed seemingly conscious of the 
base part it-was acting, curvetted and reared: in 
another instant a pistol ball fired by an unseen 
hand lodged in its breast—it fell. Coxsternation 
seized Arnod: “The rebels, the rebels!” he shout- 
ed,“are upon us,—free the girl, and stand by me 
Ronald.” 


Impetuously rode up two armed men to the as- 
sault, sabre flashed and rang, stroke upon stroke. 
The assailants, young and athletic, fought as tigers, 
dealing their blows thick and fast around; at length 
the unhorsed dragoou reeled to the earth, receiving 
his death wound from the hand of Junius. Arnod, 
having his weapon struck from his grasp by a blow 
from his antagonist, wheeling, discharged his pistol 
and escaped. 

“Theodore, my dear boy,” exclaimed Junius, 
“that scoundrel runaway has hurt you, for I see 
the blood oozing from your shoulder, come, let 
ine assist you to dismount, and support you to the 
mansion, which I new see but a little way through 
the trees,” 

“Thanks, Junius, for your kindness—but gra- 
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cious heavens! what have we here? yes, let me 
see, it is, it is my love, my Mary we have liberated : 
misery and destruction overwhelm the heartless vil- 
lain. who has fled. Mary dearest, you are protect- 
ed, ’tis Theodore that now speaks to you;” and 
raising her in his right arm, he bent over her to 
examine her pallid features. At the mention of 
her name she opened her dark eyes, rich and full 
upon her lover,—she started, the liiid paleness fled 
from her face, she strove to recall her scattered 
ideas; they returned, and Theodore, her affianced, 
seeesrer the passionate effusions of an overflowing 
eart. 

The wound of Theodore Heresford was of a 
dangerous character,—the flow of blood profuse.— 
All that female tenderness or assiduity could ac- 
complish, was tendered with the most untiring, 
indefatigable devotion. Mary’s own white hands 
followed the directions of her father, whe had no 
small repute for his surgical skill. But where was 
the quiet which his condition so urgently required? 
Arnod had escaped, and by all the hellish malig- 
nity and vengeance that fired his brain, a score of 
troops would suddenly be down upon them, and 
bear the Redels, captive to their camp. Delay was 
only to increase the certainty of the event; imme- 
diate flight, was a pang which tortured and bewil- 
dered. A few hours before, and the youthful 
soldier was as gay and light-hearted as recipro- 
cated love could make him, now reclines he on his 
couch, 


“Sickness in his frame, and care upon his brow.” 


For himself he thought not; the apprehension 
of violence not only to the family of his cherished 
friend, but to his now wedded wife, was a mental 
rack whose torments he could not, knew not, how 
to banish. He had left the scenes of arms to per- 
form his vow of constancy, and in despite of ob- 
stacles, that vow he had perfected. - 

The watchful anxiety that beamed from the eyes 
of Theodore, was reflected back in tears from his 
despairing wife ; she entreated him, on account of 
his wound, his weakened state of body, not to 
entail upon her distress, by incurring certain death 
in his flight—that he should remain, and she would 
supplicate in his behalf—would appeal to the pity 
of the British soldiers, nay, even to that of Arod 
himself, who, she was assured, would spare him, 
and thus happiness again would be theirs. This 
angel of loveliness used all that persuasive but fas- 
cinating eloquence that her fears or affection could 
induce. 

“What can this avail, my wife,” he tenderly 
ejaculated, “full well you know that life, prized 
as it is by man, would be but a paltry sacrifice from 
your Theodore, if violence dared to pollute one 
hair of that isnocent head. Mary,” continued he, 
softening his voice, “indeed you distress me, your 
well-meant solicitude makes me doubt even in the 
midst of conviction. To remain love is to cast 
yourself into the power of that serpent from whom 
you have just escaped. Oh, how can I brook that 
terrible thought! For myself, torn from your pre- 
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sence, there is irreclaimable captivity. Nay, Mary, 
do not, do not weep so at what I say, my bosom 
aches with as much poignancy as yours; come,” 
he continued in a soothing tone, “ remember you’re 
a soldier’s wife, then look up and do not grieve me 
with your kind remonstrance.”’ He ceased; 
his wife, who had until now hung enraptured on 
his words, looked anxiously to the door; her worst 
fears were realised. A clattering of sabres and the 
regular foot-fall of advancing men, showed that 
escape was hopeless. Junius rushed into the hall— 

“We are beset, Heresford, for your own sake, for 
your wife's sake, I entreat, nay, I implore you, yield 
yourself peaceably, your friend though absent, will 
still be near you, farewell!” So saying, he betook 
himself hurriedly to the woods in a direction oppo- 
site to that of the enemy. 

«“ Surround the house, men,” vociferated Arnod, 
“‘shoot down all who dare to enter or escape.— 
Aha! I hear the cry, then my twittering bird is 
caged once for all, and love and valor have achieved 
their meed.” 

Followed by a file of men, with drawn sword 
he entered. The wounded Heresford, detained 
and kept back by his now half-frantic wife, con- 
vulsively grasped the hilt of his weapon, his eye 
flashing scorn upon the intruder and disturber of 
his peace. 

«“ Captain Heresford,” exclaimed Arnod, striving 
t> subdue the rising jealousy as he spoke. “I 
hereby put you under an arrest as a rebel, and 
prisoner to his Majesty’s forces. I see you have 
not forgotten the rencontre of last night, nor yet for- 
give it; since you were so unlucky as to receive 
my ball.” 

« Villain,” retorted Heresford,— 

«No, no, no,” interrupted his suppliant wife, 
checking his fierce rage as he rushed toward Ar- 
nod. ‘ Lieutenant Arned, you see in me a wife, 
would you then, can you harrass a bosom already 
bursting with grief.’ Arnod stood aghast at the 
word * wife.” 

“Seize your prisoner,” was the response ; the 
mandate was obeyed. 

« Nay, nay, good soldiers, I implore, I suppli- 
cate you on my knees separate us not, would vou 
murder us both? He will surely sink under this 
unnatural trial: see, too, his looks, how pale and 
exhausted he is from that grievous wound. Merci- 
ful Providence! Theodore Heresford you stagger, 
save, save my dying husband ?” 

Heresford in his present state could scarcely en- 
dure the harrowing scene, he grew faint and would 
have fallen, had not his faltering limbs been sup- 
ported by his wife, to whom with difficulty he ar- 
ticulated, “If indeed, Mary, you regard my life, 
which I now only deem worth preserving for your 
sake, do not intercede, I entreat you, further in 
my behalf; let, love, the stern rule of war, work 
its course, I will, most assuredly, soon recover, and 
a benignant providence, whose ways are infinitely 
just, will re-unite us, never, dearest, never to sepa- 
rate. Come, my beloved, you can but illy bear 
these jars and strifes of unruly men ; then, for my 


quiet and safety, for my peace ef mind, submit tg 
this momentary fate, which cannot be averted,” 

“Tf such is your will, Theodore, then look at 
me, while I say farewell, forever must I add, no 
love, it gannot, shall not be; think on me and four. 
give me as the cause of all this, and my prayers go 
with thee:”—they embraced, the guards moved on, 
and they had parted. 

Suffering is the trial of affection. How sweetly 
the sympathetic bosom yearns to gratitude when 
the heart and hand of a fellow creature comfort 
and assist us in the cares of this preparatory state 
of our being. How much has a little attention 
effected. The glittering world swerves not from 
its giddy career of onward wealth and ambition, 
and the huge jugernautic car rolls on crushing in 
its track myriads of desponding victims; uncared 
for they live, uncared for die; let but pity whisper 
in their ear the “ sympathetic solace,” let them but 
know that there are some kindred spirits who feel 
for their lot, and they will awaken to a happier and 
better existence ; even the bed of sickness is de- 
spoiled of its terrors, love, being a shield, “ triple- 
folded and lustrous,” warding off the keenest shafts 
of disease and death. 

This support, from above, had our youthful 
soldier, in the person of a devoted wife. Untiring 
and incessant importunity, after a few weeks, gain- 
ed her an admission to the British camp; her 
youth, beauty, and the innocent confidence in her 
appeals, were pleas, which to the heart of a true 
soldier, could not be withstood. Naturally timid 
and coy, she would shrink from the scrutinising 
look of the soldiery, and yet heed it not; her soul 
was fixed on one dear object, and for him, what was 
the toil, the inconvenience or the danger, which 
she in this her sacred office, could undergo: 


“ Oh woman in hours of ease, 
Uncertain, eoy, and hard to please ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel, thou.” 


In despite of the remonstrances of her father, the 
first grey of dawn was her signal of departure to 
the camp. With a basket laden with any little 
delicacy she thought would be agreeable, and some- 
times having a book or a painting as the best 
means for him to while away the time, would she 
start from her home with comparative hilarity on 
her ministering errand. Junius Robart on these 
occasions, was the silent and unobserved protector 
of his sister. He well knew where her fondness 
would lead her, and seeing the imminent risque of 
violence and insult she incurred in those uncertain 
times of war, he determined to remain in the vici- 
nity. The character of Arnod was known to him; 
he feared him, as the shepherd mastiff does the 
wolf, not fur its ferocity, but for the security of the 
charge. 

‘Two long months had now elapsed, summer was 
clothing herself in her brightest colors, the carolls 
and warblings of the sportive birds melodiously 
greeted the early yet untired visitant, the woods, 





redolent with the sweet of the wild flower, hung 
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out their dark green foliage rich and clustering to 
the eye; the dewy freshness, the rich perfume and 
variegated colors and tints of the woodland drapery, 
all concurred to elate our heroine, young and beau- 
tiful as the blashing rose that skirted her path. The 
fact was, Heresford under such unremitting atten- 
tion was now rapidly recovering from his wound, 
and this was the magic balm that softened her sor- 
rows and indueed a new state of feeling. 

« Brother, see, see there are the tents, I will not 
detain you any longer, yet do stay and look how 
jovely they appear in the brightness of this morn- 
ing’s sun, contrasted with the pretty green around 
—how different from the turmoil of battle; the 
cross and red folds of St. George, I fancy I even 
love; nay, pardon me, dearest brother, they float 
over Theodore, and he, you know, is my husband ; 
then why, why should I not love them, the very 
drum which they are now so merrily beating seems 
dear.to me, for ‘Theodore must, I am sure, like its 
music.” So saying, she took her leave and sped 
rapidly on her errand. Junius admiringly observ- 
ed the brimming eyes of his sister glisten with the 
purest expression of innocence and love. Affected 
at her artless demeanor he watched her progress, 
from a neighboring height. The soldiers, habi- 
tuated to the sight of the fair creature, as she pas- 
sed to and fro, “at morning’s dawn and dusk of 
day,” from motives of manly and honorable regard, 
stood aside, and occasionally at a stray glance, 
would doff their hats in acknowledgment for the 
favor. Her agile step soon brought her to her 
husband. 

“As usual, Mary,” exclaimed he at her en- 
trance, and advancing to meet her, “ truly, what 
an existence is mine, chequered by sorrow and 
yet the bliss of interviews like these; still, how 
can I speak of sorrows in thy presence. To love, 
even though I should not will it, is a sacred obli- 
gation on my part, which the best alone can im- 
perfectly discharge; to you, Mary, I owe my life, 
need I declare it? A life now doubly valuable, 
since T am sworn to protect and cherish that of 
yours,” 


“Theodore,” observed the fond wife, looking 
up pensively and confidently into his face, “ full 
well you know I do but my duty in endeavoring 
to alleviate your condition; would you have me 
do less? Could a wife forsake, nay, even neglect 
her partner in distress ? does not he in health pro- 
vide for her wants and afford the wing of protection 
when all others prove false and recreant, then leve, 
do not, I beg of you, make further mention of my 
little efforts which He has condescended to sanc- 
tion and reward. But Heresford, if I mistake not, 
there is a gathering eare on your brow, that eye 
which but now sparkled with delight, seemed dim- 
med and heavy, its lustre quenched as if a sudden 
chill had eome over you; come Theodore, husband, 
release me of this torturing anxiety, you surely will 
impart any tidings to me, where either of us may 
be concerned.” 


‘Shall I impart it then,” he responded, “ Mary, 
must I tell you that Arnod has been here, 
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“ Arnod!” shrieked the wife, trembling with 
high wrought emotion, “did you say Arnod? Oh, 
quick then, say, tell me what had that cruel man to 
communicate, who haunts my presence, and so 
sorely disturbs my peace of mind.” 

“ His order,” replied Heresford, “ bears this pur- 
port,” and here he hung closer to the drooping 
bird beside him, “ that as the detachment marches 
on the morrew, I must be sent to a distant quarter 
for more rigid confinement, and therefore, love, 
your attendance must necessarily be discontinued.” 
A moment’s pause intervened, when suddenly re- 
covering as from a deep reverie, a smile lighting up 
her features,— 

“ Never,” she ejaculated, the tones of her voice 
betraying tenderness and decision. “ To-night we 
must contrive an escape ; leave the Taanagement 
of it to myself, and if fervid prayer, skill and exe- 
cution can succeed, then depend upon it, Theodore, 
liberty shall be yours, and happiness mine—but 
there are footsteps approaching, trust me for once, 
‘Theodore, and I will answer for the result.” 

“God bless you,” responded he, and let me hope 
I bid you, for this only time during my captivity, a 
fond adieu. She departed. At some distance from 
the camp near the advanced outposts she was ac- 
costed by Arnod; his base intentions were well 
known to her, and consequently his appearance 
was abhorred and dreaded. 

“A bright morning, this, and moreover delight- 
fully agreeable for the exercise of walking,” said 
he, advancing familiarly and catching her hand, 
“may we not expect you to-night again, my dear, 
husbands on dit. are somewhat rice in these little 
formalities, and as we strike tent at the sunrise, 
surely you will visit us once more, and let him 
have the bliss of your angelic society ;’ this was 
spoken in a commingled tone of sarcasm and plea- 
santry. 

“ Lieutenant Amod, loosen my hand immediate- 
ly : your conduct, Sir, cannot nor shal] not be fur- 
ther endured; your superior officer shall be ac- 
quainted with these continual, unmanly insults, if 
once more you dare to molest me ;” with this she 
made an offer to relieve herself. Arnod, struck by 
her energetic and unexpected address, and probably 
fearing a disclosure of his actions, released her hand, 
and craving pardon for any intrusion, withdrew ;— 
such was the man, appearance was the garb that 
concealed the dark workings of his mind. 


“ Strange,” mused Mary Heresford, as she wend 
ed her homeward way, “certainly Arnod must en- 
tertain some ill design, if not, why that anxiety 
about an event which in no manner concerns 
him ;” foreboding flitted across her mind ; this she 
strove to banish, quickening her gait, and antici- 
pating the joy that success in her contemplated at- 
tempt would occasion. How was it with Arnod ? 
His was the exultation of the falcon as it seizes 
upon its dove-like prey—stratasem and force were 
to achieve the dictates of a grovelling lust. 

The dull succession of impatient hours at Jength 
proclaimed the day was closed, the sky was heavy 
and pertentous of storms, the damp wind chill an 
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disagreeable ; the night was one of those in which 
superstition might well impart her stories “dire 
and dread” to the crouching listener of the rustic 
hearth. At nine, Mary Heresford, stealthily un- 
locking an outer door, fortunately eluded the ob- 
servation of her father and domestics, as well as 
Junius, who had ventured for the night to remain 
under the paternal roof. The luxuriant tresses, 
which, clustered and festooned, lately adorned her 
brow, were now concealed by the easy set of a mi- 
litary cap, while a cloak of the same order envelop- 
ed her graceful figure. The storm increased and 
“ spent its fury in the flooded rain ;” the darkened 
and devious path she was oftentimes enabled to 
trace only by the fitful glare of the prolonged and 
sluggish lightning; yet what was this to the being 
who encountered it? Her danger and exposure 
were forgotten in the absorbing hope of releasing 
from an irksome captivity, her husband—her late- 
ly affianced Theodore. In this she was urged on 
by the reflection that it was her unconscious dis- 
closures to Arnod on that eventful night, which 
had been chiefly conducive to the present state of 
afairs; and to atone for this indiscretion, and to 
evince the strength of unaltered woman’s love, this 
fair creature, delicate as the tenderest flowcr, thus 
braved the tempest’s rage and the more certain 
dangers of an hostile camp. Dread of encounter- 
ing the loathed Arnod induced her to select a cir- 
cuitous and unfrequented route, it lay through a 
dense wood or forest ; the pattering ef the heavy 
rain drops tended in some manner to break the 
awful monotony that prevailed. 

Stillness, in any form, exerts a strange and un- 
describable influence over the human heart; and 
the stillness of the high domed cathedral, of the 
deep extended ocean, awakens the emotions of 
grandeur and sublimity, but an American forest 
by night, with its obscure and tall shadowy giants, 
its awful gloom, vastness, imperiousness,—its still- 
ness, how it enchains the spirit! The rustling foot- 
fall causes us to start with apprehension lest the 
intrusion might have awakened the slumbered ge- 
nius of the place. 


The bosom of Mary Heresford as she cautiously 
glided in this wilderness of darkness, palpitated 
with fear, and as the breeze freshened, and. the 
rush, like that of many waters, came ruffling the 
tree tops from afar, she would tremblingly start 
and appeal to Him, the Omnipotent and the Omni- 
present to support her, in this the hour of her tri- 
bulation. 

“Who goes there, stand or I fire!” was the 
prompt and energetic hail of the sentry, as he 
brought his loaded musket to the aim. 

“ Your officer,” was the ready retort. 


«“ The word!” It was given, and throbbing with 
the intensity of her feelings she passed undetected 
within the lines, She soon obtained access to her 
husband; he had been allotted an upper room in 
an old farm house, and to this she groped her way 
up the broken remains of what had once been a 
staircase. The pale and feeble glare of a rush light 
revealed to her her Theodore; he was resting on 





the common camp bedstead, in one hand he held a 
book, in the other the miniature of her who was 
even now watching his slumbers. Laying aside 
the dripping eloak and eap, she clasped his hand, 
and tenderly besought him to awaken, “ that his 
Mary, his love, his wife was near, to conduct him 
to his home—to liberty !” At the word, he awoke, 
recognised, embraced her. ¥ * 

“Theodore, say not so, ’tis I who wert the 
cause, and it should be mine to expiate and atene; 
say only that I have acted up to my duty, and that 
thought of yours, love, shall be the dearest reward 
I can crave: but,” continued she, “ may not this 
felicitation be premature; ’tis even so in adversity, 
the slightest sunshine will ever excite the warmest 
aspirings of hope.” 

Preparation for immediate flight was now made; 
breathlessly did she throw the sheltering cloak 
around him, and arrange it so as to appear in the 
customary night garb of the officer: the watch- 
word she gave him. An indispensable requisition 
of the plan of escape was, that the wife should re- 
main in the prison-house, until she was assured by 
the length of his absence, that he had effected his 
flight. A place had been assigned for their meet- 
ing on the skirt of the woods, and there, when s:- 
tisfied of his safety, she was to follow him. Re- 
monstrance could not deter her from remaining, 
and from the extreme nature of the case, the tears, 
the entreaties of the fair deliverer, her own safety 
if he should abide longer, connected with his mor- 
row’s undefined separation, finally determined the 
balance of his inclination; feeling to the soul the 
exalted devotedness of her, whom he now gloried 
to call partner of his life, he kissed and bade her a 
temporary adieu. He departed. With clasped 
hands she offered the fervent intercession,—“ Hea- 
venly Father! thy will be done, but in thy righ- 
teous dispensations, pray remember mercy.” She 
heard the hoarse hail of the sentry,—her eye un- 
fixed not its heaven-directed gaze; she heard the 
reply, yes, the far distant though to her, audible 
reply of her husband: a death-like, awfal suspense 
ensued. ‘Time sped, a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed ; her bosom heaved with oppressive gratl- 
tude, for her Theodore was free! Tears, gushing 
tears relieved her aching heart, as she thanked Pro- 
vidence for its kindness in allowing her to be the 
proud yet humble instrument in executing this its 
merciful decree. 


Light as the playful breeze, she crossed the en- 
campment, known but not interrogated. The ap- 
pointed spot was reached, the longing arms of He- 
resford enfolded her—and they were happy. Old 
Robart, Junius too,'all were happy, when the 
almost incredible tale of delivery was told by Theo- 
dore. 


A carriage had been procured by the foresight 
of Mary Heresford, to convey the family from the 
neighborhood. Junius had gone to see to it, and 
collect the most valuable effeets for transmission ; 
in the interim, the crackling faggots were blazing 
in the hall, and before departure, Theodore and 
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Mary retired here to congratulate and to indulgein 
hopes of future happiness. 

«And now, wife,” said Heresford jocularly, 
« since all have to endure the peltings of life’s pity- 
less storm, some in a greater, others in a less de- 
gree, why should complaint arise from such an im- 
portunate wight as myself; rather, love, let the 
subsequent tenor of my actions bespeak the obliga- 
tion I am under to the daring pilotess who has just 
released me from my perils.” 

“ Theodore, I vow you are joking again,” she 
rejoined, “the times I know are propitious, and 
sentiment like popular favour is accordingly 
cheap.” 

« Nay then, if such is your opinion, we will drop, 
the subject ;—but Mary, with resject to this night's 
conveyance, do tell me, are you not too much ha- 
rassed and fatigued already, to expose yourself to 
further danger and discomfiture ?” 

A girlish laugh betrayed the careless light with 
which she viewed it. ‘No, no, Theodore,” an- 
swered she smilingly, “released from that loathsome 
camp, and that still more despicable’—a dead 
pause in this sprightly flow of conversation, en- 
sued:—Amed was gazing in at the casement, his 
dark, grim, malignant features livid with all the 
fires of disappointed love and green-eyed jealousy. 
Had a demonical spectre risen up in the horrors of 
blood to blast the sunniest expectations of plighted 
heirts, its appearance could not have given more 
terror than this sudden apparition. Motionless and 
stern he gazed upon the stricken wife, then relax- 
ing the rigid muscles of his visage, a death-like 
smile of exultation curled his lip, and now it was 
he seemed what hitherto he fain would conceal 
himself to have been,—the heartless villain. He 
disappeard. ‘The wife still kept looking at the ob- 
scure beyond, her faculties chained and stupefied 
by fright. Heresford, who had been intent on se- 
curing his pistols, had not observed her perturba- 
on, but accosted her,— 


“Well, Mary, love, why don’t you pursue the 
thread of yeur delightful discourse ; a glowing sen- 
tment trembling om your lips, suldenly as too big 
lor utterance is severed midway in its flight, to per- 
plex and tease me,—but gracious Heavens! why, 
what has befallen you Mary, speak quickly to me, 
love, you are pale, and that look, why is it fixed so 
strangely on the casement! You must be over- 
come with fatigue and exposure, it is even as I con- 
jectured ; your tender frame sinks under its undue 
burden of toil;” gently taking her hand, he be- 
seechingly inquired of her the cause of this sud- 
‘en alteration: her gaze was still rivetted ; her mar- 
bie-like features still wore the same cold, terrified 
aspect. 

_“No, no, husband,” and her voice faltered with 
‘he excess of emotion, “I’ve s,—s seen him, that 
chill, heavy look of his freezes even now my blood ; 
—see, see, she convulsively screamed, he stands 
there yet, oh! for mercy’s sake fly, he aims the 
weapon ;——”’ the flash, the report, and the ball sped 
upon its fiendish errand, but fell to the floor fiat- 
ened by the concussion of the opposite wall: the 
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sudden movement of Mary Heresford was the pre- 
servation of her husband. That quiet coolness 
which depicts the deep, decided resolve, showed 
itself in Heresford. ‘The noise of voices was heard 
without, and then a trampling and a rush toward 
the door. 

“He who first crosses the threshhold of my habi- 
tation, repents for his temerity,” shouted Joseph 
Robart; in another instant, the old man staggered 
into the hall, pierced by Arnod, and weltering in 
his gore :— 

“ Fries on the accursed felon, the blood-hound 
has murdered my father,” exclaimed Junius, as 
hoarse and impetuous with rage, he sprang like a 
panting tiger upon the infuriated wretch Arnod. 
Unarmed as he was, his passion had nerved him to 
such a pitch, that as he clutched his enemy in the 
assault, like the blast-stricken reed, the assailed 
reeled and fell before the mighty impulse. Arnod’s 
own poignard brandished by Junius, had tasted the 
villain’s blood, but before the decisive blow could 
be effected; the avenger was dragged back by the 
ruffian abettors, and flung almost insen:ible from 
his prey. 

Heresford, after discharging his pistols sword in 
hand, stood over his half-frantic wife, combatting 
with the bravery of a determined swordsman and. 
soldier ; two of the assailants were asleep in death, 
the others seeing their fall, and their chief wounded 
and incapacitated, now fled, carrying off Arnod in 
their flight. Immediately after, a large, close car- 
riage rolled past ; the dark intention of the con- 
spirators now flashed through the brain of Heres- 
ford ;—it was his wife they sought. Just Heaven 
had interposed its edict, and thus their base machi- 
nations were signally overthrown. 

Mary Heresford, who had swooned at the com- 
mencement of the affray, threw herself in the arms 
of her husband, joyed at his escape and her own 
preservation, but her delight was only momentary ; 
her father supported by her agonised brother, was 
a spectacle that strung the tender filaments of her 
heart to their highest tension. 

«‘ Mary,” said the aged man articulating with 
difficulty, “ weep not so for me, angel, my hour has 
come, and I glory in its arrival; better Mary, that 
I should be the sacrifice, than my brave boy, or 
Theodore there, into whose hands I resign your 
keeping. Junius, my son, raise me a little ere [ 
die,—the sanctity of my house prescrved, thank 
God! for that.” 


It was the bold yet affectionate spirit hovering 
on the brink of eternity and expanding for its 
flight. “God’s blessing rest upon my children,” 
then without a sigh he sank to rest—the aged and 
the good. 

Loud and Jong were the lamentations of the or- 
phan daughter. Overcome by the loss, she clasped 
the cold body, and bending over it, would wildly 
interrogate the flown spirit.—“ Father! father! 
speak again, once more, only once more, and say 
that you love me,” then suddenly directing her va- 
cant look to her brother, “ Junius,” she exclaimed, 





“Oh relieve me from this awful suspense, awaken 
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him brother, do, try every thing—but do not, oh 
do not say he’s dead!” Then as the corpse sha- 
dowed to her mind the faint but terrible reality, she 
would throw back her dark tresses and burying her 
face in her hands, give vent to the outbursts of 
feeling and bitter lament. Junius was silent and 
motionless as the statue; tears he had none, the 
fountain of his grief was choked; nought around 
was heeded, but with folded arms and a certain ab- 
‘stracted indifference that indicates the aberrated 
mind, he calmly surveyed the scene before him: quiet 
and passive he was bound by the spell of his afflic- 
tion, so potent that until the yellow sod closed up 
for ever from mortal ken the ashes of his sire, Ju- 
nius Robart had lived almost forgotten to himself. 
After the funeral obsequies were over, he fled to 
tae camp of his now conquering countrymen, with 
them he trod the battle field, and shared the 
laurels of the brave. 

The events of the revolutionary struggle were 
at length drawing to a rapid close. The enemy, 
driven from post to post, could no longer sustain 
themselves: the decisive blow was struck at York- 
town; among the foremost who there, sword in 
hand, mounted “ the imminent and deadly breach,” 
amid the serried files of bayonets and the thunders 
of artillery, was the avenging Junius; the red steel 
clashed, breast met breast in smoking conflict :— 
Arnod fell. He perished, curses quivering on his 
lips, while hate, “the ruling passion strong in 
death,” was indelibly imprinted on every feature 
and attitude. 

Heresford, at the expiration of the war, hastened 
to his home, tenanted by most that eonstitutes its 
dearest delight. Prosperity is now the sun that 
shines on those who had been overshadowed by 
the clouds of adversity. 

* * 7 2 * 

The above is one of a thousand instances where 
virtuous woman’s constancy and love, are among 
the divinest emblems of her worth. 

Esto perpetua. 
GENTLEMEN—The fo!lowing lines I found five years 
ago, when 1 wason the top ot Rhigi, in a book which 
strangers usually write their names in. They were 
written by Lord Gower himself—I took a copy of 
them, and think that you will oblige your readers by 
inserting them in the Casket. W.L.J.K. 


HONOR TO WOMAN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, 
By Lord Francis Leveson Gower, now first pub. 
lished. 
Honor to woman! to her it is given, 
To wreathe the dull earth with the roses of heaven, 
The heart in the bonds of affection to twine, 
And, with chastity’s veil, round the form of the graces, 
To raise and revive, in her holy embraces, 
The feeling her virtues exalt aad refine. 


Reason’s voice, and Truth’s directions, 
Haughty man delights to brave; 


Drive it forth on passion’s wave. 
Furthest distance still exploring, 

Nearer forms content to lose ; 
O’er the bounds of wether soaring, 

Man his shadowy bliss pursues. 


But with the charm ot her magical glances, 

Back to the joy which her presence enhances, 

Woman can lure him, to wander again, 

For she clings to the earth, where her fortune has 

placed her, 

And, content with the charms, with which nature has 
graced her, . 

With a daughter’s obedience submits to her chain, 


Roused to each insane endeaver, 
Man collects his hostile might, 

On through life he speeds for ever, 
Rests net, stops not, day or night. 

What he joins, he tears asunder— 
Wishes rise as wishes pall, 

Like the Hydra’s head of wonder, 
Sprouting faster thaa they fall. 


But woman, content with less arrogant powers, 
From each hour of existence can gather the flowers, 
And snatch them from ‘Time as he hastens along, 
More blest and mere free in her limits remaining. 
Than man in the wide realms of wisdom’s attaining, 
Or in poetry’s bourdless dominions of song. 
To his own enjoyment bending, 
Every wish that warms his breast ; 
With the bosem’s mutual blending, 
Say, can selfish man be blest ? 
Can he c’er exchange a feeling, 
Can he melt in tears away, 
Whien eternal life is stealing, 
Every spring of passions play ? 
But like the harp when the zephyr is sighing, 
To the breath of that zephyr in music replying, 
Woman can tremble with feeling astrue. 
From the breezes of life each emotion she borrows, 
While her bosom swells high with its raptures and 
sorrows, 
And her glances express them through sympathy’s 
dew. 


Mailed strength, and arm’d defiance— 
These are rights which man allege: 

Scythia’s sword is her reliance— 
Persia bows beneath its edge, 

Man, where’er desire is strongest, 
Wields the blade or draws the bow; 

He that loudest shouts, and longest, 
Wins what peace could ne’er bestow. 


But woman can govern each tide and occasion,. 
With the eloquent voice of her gentle persuasion, — 
And extinguish Hate’s torch, which was ligkted in 
hell ; 
And the powers of strife which seemed parted foreve 
Are bound in an union which time cannot sever, 





And the spirit’s own reflections, 


By the spirits who bow to her magical spell. 
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THE FAIRY SHOE. 


THE FAIRY SHOE, ‘ 


The little town of Rock Abbey, county of Limer- 
ick, contains more curiosities, more things to be 
seen, than almost any place of its size in Ireland. 
There is the fine old abbey, from which it takes 
its name, a beautiful ruin situated in a green and 
quiet hollow, just beyond the straggling town; yet 
so sheltered and hidden by the green slopes, that 
when, half running, half sliding, you have descend- 
ed the steep path which now forms the only prac- 
ticable approach, you appear to have dropped sud- 
denly from a region of smeke, dirt, curs, and 
children, into an enchanted ground, where the 
spirit of peace sitteth for ever. There is also the 
Round Tower, a fragment of a castle perched on 
the summit of a green acclivity, at the farther side 
of the babbling little stream which tumbles and 
brawls through groups of cabins, more picturesque 
as objects, than enviable as residences; and then, 
widening and growing smoocth in its course, glides 
away through marsh and meadow, making, now 
and then, little bays, where “ the speckled trout do 
haunt the shade.” Then there is the mushroom- 
stone, a huge mass of rock, which, broad at the top 
and narrow at the base, bears some resemblance to 
a gigantic mushroom. It lies in the midst of a 
meadow ; the soil around it is rich and fertile; and 
who may say hew that vast fragment came there ? 
Then there is the Fairy’s Oak, and likewise the 
Goat’s Leap. But my story is not of these; for 
though these and many other curious matters were 
examined by me during my three days’ sojourn in 
that remote spot, not one appeared to me so great 
a curiosity as Jemmy Morrogh, the guide and at- 
tendant of my rambles. Many and strange were 
the tales Jemmy related to me; not a hill but had 
its history, not a stone but Jemmy had a legend 
connected with it. Some of these were scarcely 
worth remembering, though they amused me at the 
time ; for Jemmy, with his rich brogue and inimi- 
table manner, could give point and expression to 
relations otherwise somewhat tedious and insipid. 
He was, or affected to be, a devout believer in 
fairies, witchcratt, and, as he himself expressed it, 
“all kinds of conjuration.” He was by trade a 
shoemaker, but being devotedly attached to the 
sport of angling, and somewhat addicted to other 
recreations, he did not give quite so much atten- 
tion to his lawful calling as might have been desi- 
rable, for a man who had five children to support. 
His wife, a thrifty, industrious termagant, between 
the irritation she received from his indolence, and 
the whiskey she drank to allay it, had, as he ex- 
pressed it, “tuk the faver and departed in pace,” 
four or five years before. His two eldest daugh- 
ters, tall, slatternly girls of twelve and fifteen, might 
be seen all day gossipping from cabin to cabin, or 
amusing themselves flinging stones at the ducks in 
the lake of green water before the door. His third 
daughter, a child of ten, and her twin brother, were 
usually either romping or quarrelling together ; 
while his own peculiar pet, the youngest boy, a 
miniature of himself, and called after his name, 
tramped every where at his heels, with the same 
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quick, slouching gait; sat by his side for hours 
during his angling expeditions ; mimiced his anx- 
ious gaze at his float, his knowing glance at the 
clouds, his brogue, and his peculiar turn ef expres- 
sion ; and who gave promise, as the neighbors used 
to say, “that while young Jemmy Morrogh lived, 
ould Jemmy would never die.” 

The said “ ould Jemmy” was a man who might 
have passed his eight-and-thirtieth year. He was 
rather below the middle height, and his limbs, 
though muscular and active, were loosely hung, so 
that, with considerable strength, they combined 
great flexibility. His face displayed that curious 
mixture of Italian contour and Hibernian shrewd- 
ness, which I never saw but in the peasants of the 
south of Ireland, and but seldom among them. The 
outline of his face was even handsome ; the acqui- 
line nose, fine dark eyes, well-shaped mouth and 
broad forehead, were almost dignified ; and yet, the 
expression which played everlastingly over them, 
the expression of careless drollery, the varabond 
look, if I may so call it, which pervaded the face, 
totally destroyed their effect. There was some- 
thing laudable in the man’s countenance, but it 
was not prepossessing ; you might be amused with 
Jemmy Morrogh, but you could scarcely respect 
him. 

“That is a beautifal little spot,” said I, pointing 
to a tiny bay on the farther side of the river. The 
bank rose abruptly from the water, and was crown- 
ed with a rich clump of birch and hazels, while a 
large old willow, half fallen and partly uprooted by 
the wind, lay across the river-side path, stretching 
its rich green wreaths over the bank, so that the 
slender extremities of its branches touched the 
water. “A beautiful spot Jemmy,” said I, “and I 
warrant a good harbor for the trout ?” 

« You may say that, ma’am,” replied my guide ; 
“many a one of the spotted darlins myself has 
landed safe and sound on that sthrip of green turf ; 
and, (lowering his voice) more than the trouts my- 
self has seen there.” 

“Indeed!” I replied, “I should much like to hear 
what you did see.” | 

«“ A long story it is, ma’am, but if you like to 
hear it—Jemmy, avourneen, (to the child, who 
lingered a little behind us gathering some blossoms 
of the beautiful wild iris,) Jemmy, run down to 
Mr. Glynne, and tell him, wid my compliments, 
the Wellington boots should have been soled these 
two days, only I’ve been hindered by rason of 
showing the beauties of the counthry to a lady all 
the way from England, and I’m sure he'll not 
grudge her the time—There’s no use, ma’am, in 
telling it before him, seeing he hard it often before, 
and is apt to be putting in his word, which spoils 
the story. 

«“ You see, ma’am, tis about ten years since that 
I and Judy Doolan, the woman that owned me, 
lived beyant there, in as nate a little cabin as you’d 
see ina long summer’s day. A tidy woman was 
Judy, and something short in the temper—the hea- 
vens be her bed, I pray! Well, I was brought up 
to the trade of shoemaking, but I did not like it 
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over an’ above; in fact, you see, I had not a janious 
for the same; and ’tis a folly to bind a man, hand 
an’ fut, to a trade he has no taste in life to learn. 
However, a shoemaker was my father before me, 
and right or wrong, a shoemaker I must be too.— 
There was no help for it, so I married Judy Doolan, 
and, as my father said, began the world on my own 
account. A fine spoken man he was, scarcely ever 
usin’ words of less than four syllables; and being 
great nevey to Father Phil Cogan, of Cunnica- 
cruckery, who had a tongue that could wind round 
the long words, like an eel round a walkin’ stick. 
I wonder he didn’t make me a priest, or, at laste, a 
schoolmaster ; but somehow he thought I had no 
more janious for that than I had for the shoemakin’. 
Well, time went on; and what with the sod Judy 
raised at the door, and what with the cobbling I 
had time to do, and what with the troutheen I 
killed in the river, we managed te pay the rint, and 
keep the clothes on the childhre’s backs. And when 
my father died, with the few bright goolden guineas 
he left, a raal berrin we gave him, and contrived his 
wake should be dacent as ever was seen in the town 
of Rock Abbey. 


“ And by the same token, that day of the berrin, 
Judy provoked me to speak more angry words to 
her than I ever did before ; for she said she thought 
the money might be better spent than in trating a 
parcel of crathurs we never saw before ; (for ’twas 
wonderful what dozens of my father’s friends come 
to his wake,) as if money could be better laid out 
than in respect to one’s own born father ! 5 


“ How-an’-ever, we got on pretty well for a few 
years, as I have said. I had all the custom of 
them that didn’t like to send their shoes as far as 
Ballycorrig, and could wait till I had time to mend 
them; and as I only worked when I liked, with 
thanks into the bargain, I did not altogether dislike 
the trade for a change. But then come my first 
misfortune, in the shape of the long-legged spal- 
peen, Tim Whittle, that ceme home from his ap- 
prenticeship in Limerick ; and without ‘ with your 
lave,’ takes the ould grocery store in the market- 
place, aad, before you could turn yourself, had up 
a blue board as big as the end of my cabin, done 
over with goold letters. Them that understood it 
tould me it read thus—‘ Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
boots and shoes made and mended in the natest 
manner, on the shortest notice, by Timothy Whit- 
tle.’ I won’t sware to the very words, but that was 
the substance of it, the boasting vagabond! The 
next thing he does, is to set a row of shoes of all 
manner of colors in the windy; and there you 
might see the impudent jackanapes, day after day, 


- sitting in the far part of his shop, with two little 


sprissawneens, he called his journeymen, stitching 
away, and cutting away, as if their lives depended 
on it; and sometimes you might see him in a clane 
apron behind the counter, with a long book and a 
pen,—no less!—settling his accounts, he said !— 
Well, there was little pace for me after this. One 
cansated puppy tould me that if his brogues were 
not forthwith patched, he should give the job to my 
neighbor, Mr. Whittle; and when I tould him he 





was welkim to plase himself, he walked off with 
the brogues, and get Tim to mend then, in the 
natest manner, no doubt, just to spite me! But 
that was not all. Tim put up another boord, 
onder the wan with the goold letters, with a black 
boot and a red shoe illigantly painted out upon it, 
so that you might see it a quarter of a mile off; 
and all them that couldn’t read, saw as plain what 
it meant as if they was scholards like the priest,— 
And more than that, Judy went and laid out more 
than a month’s egg money, in a pair of red morocky 
shoes, just to show she was independent of me and 
my work; and went to mass in them before my 
eyes. And to crown all, Nora Kelly, my own mo- 
ther’s brother’s daughter, took and married the 
blackguard, and she my own flesh and blood, and 
he takin’ the bread out of my childhres’ mouths! 
It bates my patience to bear the thoughts of it even 
now! Once I thought to write to the blessed and 
holy man, Daniel O’Connell, the great redresscr of 
his country’s wrongs, and see if there was no re- 
dress in parliament, for the grievances of an honest 
man having his prospects ruinated, by an upstart 
goslin of a chap like Tim Whittle. But on se- 
cond thoughts I give it up; not liking to trust any 
body now I scarcely knew my friends from my ene- 
mies ; and having by some mistake in my edication, 
forgot to cultivate my janious in the writing de- 
partment. Well, one day, Judy, that’s now at 
rest, the blessed crathur! was even sharper than 
usual with her tongue, and went as far as to call 
me a lazy hound, and the torment of her life; 
though ! was not doing a ha’porth but sitting by 
the ashes with my pipe in my mouth, and consith- 
ering, as grave as a judge, how in the wide world 
we would pay the rint, which I began to fear would 
be wanted before it was ready. 


“T bore with the woman as long as I could, 
seeing it was her misfortin’ to be unrasonable, and 
not her fault, as they said that did not make allow- 
ances for her. But, at last, when she tould me 
there was scarce a pratie in the house, and that | 
was an unfeelin’ wretch to sit there, and the chil- 
dhre crying for hunger, flesh and blood could bare 
it no longer. Up I jumped, and flinging my pipe 
to the far end of the flure, I swore a big vath, 
which I won’t repate, that the childhre should have 
a supper, if I got it from the ould boy himself— 
So I snatched up my fishing tackle, and away to 
the willow tree; but, surely, ould Nick’s own fut 
had been on the rod an’ line. The dickens a fish 
would so much as luk at the bait, though it was as 
fine a fly as you’d see in a summer’s day. 

«<¢ Well,’ says I, aloud at last, ‘ every man has 
his luck, and this is mine—and the deuce and all of 
luck it is, any way,’ says I, for I was vexed intirely. 

«¢ What’s that you say, Jemmy Morrogh ?” says 
a squeaking little voice behind me. 

« [ looked round, for there was something unna- 
tural in the voice, and I did not choese to answer 
it without knowing why. 

«¢ What’s that you say, about luck and fortune ! 
®ne would think, Jemmy Morrogh, you thought 
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nobody in the world had ever a misfortin’ but your- 
self ?” 

«« Few has so many,’ says I, pluckin’ up a spirit, 
‘and that you’d say if you knew all.’ 

«<] do know all,’ says the voice again, ‘I know 
you're an idle crathur, with a scolding wife—there’s 
your two main misfortins. Bad enough they are, 
but others has worse.’ 

«¢ And who are you,’ says I, ‘that knows my 
concarns so well? I'd rather see your face before 
I converse farther with you, if you’ve no objection.’ 

««¢ None in life,’ says the voice ; and immediate- 
ly there was a rustling in the laves of the willow 
tree, as if a breath of wind was going over them ; 
and en that long branch of the tree that bends over 
the water, stood perched a little man, who, if he 
had not been so very small, would have been one 
of the handsomest little chaps I ever saw. But 
small as he was, he was a perfect moral, both for 
figure and dress—wearing a long grane coat, and 
silk stockings, and having in his hand a little black 
cap, with a long white feather in it, which trailed 
to his feet. His face was as perfect as a wax 
doll’s; and the hair on his head was all in little 
curls, and as bright as the sunbeam! A pretty 
little crathur he was, sure enough, but being un- 
used to see the like, I was not over and above asy. 

“«Well, Jemmy Morrogh,’ says he, looking at 
me and laughing, when [ had done taking the 
weight of him—‘ and now you have seen me, how 
do you like me ?” 

“«Oh, my lerd,’ says I, ‘ very well, intirely ; but 
who and what are you ?” 

“<Don’t you know me, Jemmy Morrogh ?’ says 
he,—‘I’m a fairy, and the queen’s chief page, so I 
am,’ says he. 

“¢ And, indade, your riverence, I’m glad to hear 
it,’ says I, ‘ and ever and always is your grace wel- 
come,’ butthering him up; though at the time I was 
shakin’ like a dog in a wet sack. 

“*Very glad, no doubt, you are,’ says the little 
man, laughin’,. ‘ that I can see by the steadiness of 
your hand, that’s making your float prop up and 
down, as if all the fish in the river was takin’ a 
fancy tu your bait.’ 


_“*Why then,’ says I, ‘I’m not much used to 
discoursin’ great people ; and a queen’s page is al- 
together out of my line, so————— 

_“*No apology, Jemmy,” says the little man, 
‘indeed, I'm sorry enough for you, and would wil- 
lingly help you with all my heart. I’m in trouble 
myself, and if I serve you, may be you could do me 
a good turn as well.’ 


“* Can you tell me where to get a supper for the 
childhre 1” «I can, says he. ‘An’ how to pay the 
rint? says I, «No doubt of it,’ says he. I knew 
it was not altogether right to be talkin’ that way to 
the like of him; but I was desperate, and so as I 
got what I wanted I did not care for the conse- 
quence. ‘Come,’ says he, ‘lend me your tackle,’ 
and with that, leaping down, he tuck the rod out 
of my hands, and twitchin’ off the fly, put on some- 
thing I could not see, and bade me try my luck.— 





ell, in less than no time, pop goes the float— 


and, indeed, it tried my strength to draw out the 
big baste of a salmon that was pullin’ at the end of 
the line. At the time I was landin’ him, the little 
chap, stood by lookin’ on; noways amazed, but 
mightily amused to see the way I tugged to get the 
fish ashore. 

“« More power to your elbow, Jemmy Morrogh ! 
Now, then! That’s it! There he is! See how 
elbow-grease smooths difficulties !’ 

“ «Indeed, my lord, then,’ says I, as soon as I 
had the crathur safe in my basket, and. had taken 
my breath, ‘’tis little I should have caught to-night, 
if your honor had not lended me a helping hand ; 
and Td be proud to do as much for your honor any 
day. 

«“« And much you can do for me, Jemmy Mor- 
rogh,’ says the fairy. ‘You can save me from dis- 
grace, perhaps from banishment. See here,’ and 
with that he drew out of his pocket a little white 
thing, and laid it on the palm of my hand. The 
darlin’ little shoe it was, of white satin, and the 
buckles pearls itself. ‘ Anda purty little foot she 
must have that would fit,’ says I, considerin’ it— 
‘sure it is not a mortal woman she’d be any way.’ 
‘No, no, Jemmy,’ says the fairy, ‘that belongs to 
her majesty, our good queen, Blue Bell; and, sure- 
ly, you wouldn’t offer to compare her to a mortal ?’ 

“¢ And tidy fingers he must have, who made the 
purty thing,’ says I; faix, if I had a show of such 
as them, in a windy, I think I’d have more to look 
at them, than the big spalpeen, Tim Whittle.’ 

“* Well, Jemmy,’ says the little man, ‘I’m in 
the world-and-all of trouble about that very shoe— 
I went farder than I can tell you, to get a pair of 
them shoes for her majesty ; and coming home on 
a sunbame, a thief of a wind knocked me off my 
horse, and in falling I lost the fellow of that shoe, 
which tumbled me into a big bog hole, and was 
swallowed up in a minute. Now, show my face 
at court without the shoe I dare not: and find it I 
can’t, seeing that it’s over head in the bog; and 
without you'll help me, I’m a lost man, Jemmy 
Morrogh !’ says he, drawing the back of his hand 
over his eyes, makin’ believe he was crying. 

«¢ Help you, my lord, sir!’ says I, ‘ wid all the 
veins in my heart, if you’ll only shew me how.’ 

«“« Then,’ says he, ‘ you must just make another 
pair of shoes by this one, and then we’ll be ail 
right.’ ; 
“«?Tis just the patthern of a purty shoe,’ says I, 
‘ but where will I get the stuff to make them ?’ 

«< Come here to-night, at twelve o’clock,’ says the 
fairy, ‘and I’ll have all the materials ready, and 
tools into the bargain.’ 

«“<« Never fear me,’ says I again, ‘I'll slip out 
asy, and come to you; and with that we parted, I 
carrying the big salmon home, and he scamperin’ 
away on the back of a grasshopper, that he had 
caught, and held by the cuff of the neck, while he 
said the last words. Well, to make a long story. 
short, may be Judy didn’t open her eyes when I 
laid down the salmon on the stool; a fine spring 
fish it was, weighing ten or twelve pounds, no 
doubt. And she wanted me te take it up to the 
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Hall, to Misthur O’Brien, and see what he would 
give me for it; but the childhre were so hungry, 
that I cut it up, and boiled it at wanst; and a fine 
faste they had, poor crathurs! When they were 
all asleep, I ran again like a lephraun, down to 
the place where I thought to find the fairy page.— 
He had not come, however, but I waited awhile ; 
and by and by, with a hop-skip-and-jump, he sprung 
over the willow there, and lighted down just be- 
side me. 

«So, Jemmy Morrogh,’ says he, ‘you’re wel- 
come; and now make haste, like a gossoon, and 
begin at wanst,’ With that he pulled out a little 
box, and showed me that it was full of satin, 
pearls, and the purtiest little tools [ ever laid eyes 
on, all made of goold and silver! ‘Til never 
shure be able to work them tools, says I. ‘Nota 
fear of you,’ says he, ‘ only sit down and try.’— 


Well, my jewell, the minute I took the work in my | , 


hand, it seemed to go on of itself. How I did it I 
can’t tell to this hour; but long before the morning 
light I had the shoes, nate and dacent, holding 
them up, one on each thumb, before the face of the 
little man, who was sitting perched on a bough, 
just at my shoulder. The pleasant and merry 
crathur he was, and told such quare stories, and 
sang such merry songs, that the hours went like no 
time ; and the shoes was finished in a jiffey. 

“«And, now, Jemmy, ma bouchal,’ says the 
little fellow, (for by this time we were as thick as 
thieves!) ‘I must pay you for the job—keep the 
old shoe, and whenever you go a-fishing, look into 
it fur the bait, and all sorts of luck will be yours.’ 

“‘Now, though I’d rather have had the goold 
that I heard the good people gave sometimes, I 
could not look crucked at the shoe, and him so 
civil. So, with many thanks, I pat up the little 
thing, and was wishing him a good night,—‘ Stay, 
Jemmy,’ says he, ‘you must remember, that you 
are not to let on, to man or mortal, one word of 
this matter; nor show the shoe to any living soul, 
or your luck will go from you like the whip of a 
whirlwind.’ 

“¢ And will you never come back and tell me 
how the shoes fit her majesty, the queen?’ says I, 
for I didn’t like to lose his acquaintance that way. 

“<«'T’o be sure, I will,’ says he, ‘ be here again to- 
morrow night, and if the shoes are liked, may be I 
might have another job for you.’ 


‘So we parted ; I carried home the little shoe, 
and slept as if I never would have wakened, till 
Judy was screeching in my ear that it would be 
noon before I was up. I went to the river side 
next night, you may be sure, and finding a purty 
green fly in the little shoe, I baited my little hook 
with it, and caught a salmon, even bigger and bet- 
ther than the last. And sure enough, the little 
man came, as he had promised; and this time he 
brought silk of all colors, and tould me that the 
queen was delighted with her shoes, and ali the 
ladies dying to get the like. And _ besides, there 
was to be a grand ball in a little time, and all the 
shoes were to be finished by then. ‘So work 
away Jemmy, avick, says he, ‘and keep never 





lettin’ on to any body, and you’re a made man for 
life, depend upon it.’ So I worked all that night 
with him sitting beside me as before. The nex; 
night I met him again, and—I think, Jemmy 
avourneen,’ says he, ‘ may be you'd like some other 
diversion, than just listening to me—so I’ve brought 
some of my friends to amuse you.’ With that 
there arose such a flood of music all round, as | 
never heard before ; and when it died away, there 
burst out a song, as if a many was Singing to- 
gether. I remembered the words of it next day, 
and told it over to Phelim Long, the schoolmaster, 
who wrote it down for me; and here it is.” And 
Jemmy put into my hands a tattered piece of paper, 
from which I cepied the following lines :— 


“The men of earth, are born to toil, 
In the world of day, and its dull turmoil; 
Work, mortal! work, nor question ask, 
* If there be hardship in thy task. 
‘Though light and careless we seem to be, 
We have our work as well as thee. 


“*Tis ours to watch where the moonbeams rest, 
That float down the silver rivulet’s breast ; 
And cateh them and weave their radiance sheen, 
For the royal robes of the Fairy Queen ; 

Tis ours to tinge the clouds of even, 

And build up her palace bewers in Heaven! 


“ Work ! we have tasks as trusty as thine ; 

We breathe on the bud of the swelling vine ; 
Our fingers mould the graceful shape, 

And sprinkle the bloom on the ripening grape. 
And we scatter each dew-drop, that like an eye, 
Looks up to the stars in the deep blue sky. 


“ And more—the zephyr’s breath we bind; 
We fly on the wings of the weaken’d wind. 
Over the autumn leaves we have past, 

And they redden and fall to the rustling blast. 
Work, mortal ! work, with unweary brow, 
We have our tasks as well as thou!” 


“A purty song enough, my lady,” continued 
Jemmy, “though I can’t say I quite understand 
the maning of it. However, what with singin’ 
and talkin’, time went on, and every night I work- 
ed; and ever an’ always had the hoith of gool 
lack in fishin’ by reasons of the baits I found in 
the shoe. 

« But now comes the unlucky part of the story. 
Och, murther ! that I couldn’t hold my tongue! I 
might now have had a salmon fishery that would 
have been a fortune to me—but you shall hear. 

« Corney Doolan, master at the St. Patrick—the 
big hotel you might see on your left hand, as yo 
came down the street, happened to die one day; 
and a great wake they gev him, and a power 
whiskey they spent over him. Now as ill lucx 
folleys some people, I’m sure it was over me that 
night; for what else could make me over with my- 
self to where Tim Whittle and Nora Kelly wes 
sitting, and spake to them as if they’d never wrong: 
ed me, and tuck the bread out of my mouth. Ant 
besides that, I must be askin’ Tim, how times wen! 
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with him, anid whether business was brisk, and so | NORA BOYLE. 
forth. And what dees the boastin’ vagabone do, “] ; ‘ af 
put pull out @ little red book from his p*cket, and} - t was a winter evening, and fast came down the 





begin showing me his ordhers, as he called them, snow, ; : 
and how much he could make a week ; and how And keenly o’er the wide heath the bitter blast did 
industry and perseverance always ¢hruv. Then, blow.” 


Nora chimed in—well become her, indade !—and 
told me that Tim was reckoned the natest work- 
man in the counthry round, and had made a pair 


There was snow enough to mottle the tem- 
pestuous darkness, but it melted into rain ere it had 


, : o-.4 broken the black monotony of the ground. On all 
« a are he Day tg tLe che pee the dreary upland of Dirrimahon Moor there was 
bi t ‘och, hethotetion’ don't be efet iellin’ us | 2¢ither human habitation, house, nor tree. One 
Pe ore othe Awl am the Whiskey ‘kept gaunt pillar stone, a solitary monument of unknown 
pers round, I wait drinkin’ down glass after aint, times, was all that rose upon be bare expanse to 
to settle the vexation that was risin’ up within me, isa gs rush 2 nuphgars peat pei oo ee 
at the consate of the crathurs! . ]fowever, from ee rh wig 
less to more, we got on talkin’, till between Tim waters of a hesdiong rivet. e only Shqlter 9)- 
pay it patie and the whiskey, I got bothered tainable within sight was that afforded by its base, 
7 as cstink a theirs bed intlll aes tho whi ” | and some seemingly belated traveller, or houseless 
bs he the little odd gone (which 1 iceaead “Be outcast, had taken its protection ; for there sat atits 
i dence I got i, fox Peg any body would see foot a figure wrapped and gathered up in the folds 
P —<Talk of Miss Dora O’Brien,’ says I, «there’s | 2! 2 !ong mantle, but so motionless that, save for an 
vit ’s shee—bate that, Tim Whittle if you occasional Saorement of the head to cast a glance 
can " Williloo whisk! a grate big blow ‘knocked a gh nies = oo the weg" bgp aed be- 
. sag ‘ yond, she,—for, alas! it was a female form,— 
mn, and ent theif clang ot ov ms and | ight have been suposed eter numbed int fn 
KS: ae sensibility by the cold, or fast asleep. e storm 
gg Bg ye ng egy at oe cannes ; she ket er egg w eagsc bee 
‘ay i ead sunk upon her bosom, and the dark mantle 
in aie wat gone and though went many | rans clos around ber, tat he gute wa soon 
over again, to the fairy to a faa: Gok dace, & scarcely distinguishable 2 a rps ground 
never seen him, or got a stroke of work to do for wees the P yee - a 0 wig * Pye had 
the good people again. And besides that, the fish RATE, ame no. cher Hees Lee Ae epee 


es ; upon the scene. The watcher had sunk her head 
pee pice ma neee ne me | lower and lower, and had drawn herself closer and 


Eig” . gk” closer to the rugged shelter, for the gale had now 
lonens, The pia died, the sues vine dre for thy | 8Welled into a storm, that raved over the bleak 
rent; Judy tuck the fever, and died likewise ; and rsa i till y wpe tufts of — -_ y pos Pick and 
Tim Whittle set up a jaunting car, and drives rested beg ae ae ry ‘ 3 acd ‘ arivi, i 
Nora and the gossoons to mass every Sunday, like Pa . e eae rh ie i heath . ‘ — tha Ee 
the first lerd in the land; and all my troubles, ne pipes at Ge ye gth, up y 


: marked pathway that crossed the moor within a 
he = not houlding my tongue sbout stone’s throw of the pillar, there emerged from the 


darkness a single horseman—his cloak, and the 














roar cal mane of the strong animal he rode, streaming 

Original. | straight out into the blast, and his back and 

OH! DINNA FORGET ME, shoulders crusted white with snow. He drew up 

Oh ! dinna forget me, from the gallop at which he had approached, and, 

Though a’ should forget ; as he slowly rode past the spot described, cast 

Let tha hbue’l Mat mei ial round an anxious but disappointed glance, then 
’ 


turning from the horse track, directed his course 
over the open moor, and twice made the whole cir- 
; cuit of the pillar before he at last rode up to it and 

IV's watch the long night ; dismounted. It was only as he leaped to the 
While the bonnie flower weepeth ground that he at length observed the presence of 

Beneath its cold light. the other. 

“Ha, my true girl!” he exclaimed in a voice of 
joyful surprise, as he cast his reins over the top of 
the grey stone, “I feared this wild weather had 
marred our raeeting—it has been a cold trysting- 
place for you, Nora, and I have kept you waiting, 


In memory be set, 
Like the bright star that keepeth 


Oh! dinna forget me, 
My ain chosen dear! 

Oh ! dinna forget me 
When gay ones are near ! 


When at night round the earth, love, but I could not come sooner, and when I did come, 
Light spirits are met, I could not see you for this blinding sleet.—Have 
In the midst 0” their mirth, love, you breught the child ?”’ There was no answer; 





Oh! dinna forget. Ee he stooped and drew the cloak from her face, ‘Ho, 
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Nora, awaken ! how can you sleep on such a night 
as this?’ ’Tis I, Nora—rouse yourself.” 

“Oh, Richard,” replied a feeble voice, as the 
benumbed being awoke from her stupor—“oh 
Richard, are you come at last? I thought I was 
doomed to die at the foot of this cold stone. God 
and my own chilled heart only know what I have 
this night suffered for your sake.” 

Her words, half inarticulate from weakness, 
were almost inaudible from the violence of the 
wind, but their faintness made her wretched plight 
sufficiently understood. 

“Get up, Nora dear,’ said her companion, 
bending over her, and extending his cloak be- 
tween her and the blast, while he urged her to 
tise,—** You will perish, Nora, if you sit longer 
here,” he said. ‘I have a pillion for you behind 
my saddle; we can be in Banagher before an 


“Tn Banagher!” she exclaimed; “and shall we 
not first go to Inisbeg chapel ?” 

“Yes, yes,” he replied hastily; “certainly w 
shall—I had forgotten.” 

“Oh, Richard,” she cried, taking his hand, 
“you would not, you surely would not deceive 
me ?” 

“Dol live? do I breathe?” he exclaimed; but 
the tone of indignant affection in which he spoke 
was too extravagant to be real :—* but, Nora,” he 
added quickly in a low and eager whisper, “ have 
you brought the child ?” 

“Alas! poor infant,” she replied, “he is here in 
my arms. I would to God I were free of the sin of 
bringing him out this bitter night!—Baby, baby,” 
she passionately added, addressing her covered and 
apparently sleeping burthen, “I have stolen you 
to-night from your lawful mother, but it was to 
gain a lawful father for my own. Oh, Richard, 
shall we not be kind to him when we are the happy 
couple that you promise this night’s theft shall 
make us?” 

We will, we will, Nora; but waste no more 
time, rise and let us go.” He aided her to rise 
slowly and painfully, and placing his arm round 
her waist, supported her, while she began to lap the 
infant closer in its mufflings. Suddenly she started, 
and drew in her breath with the quick sob of terri- 
fied alarm, “ What is the matter?” cried her 
supporter. 

“ Oh, nothing—-I hope, I trust in God, nothing,” 
she replied, sighing convulsively, and trembling, as 
with a shaking and hurried hand she undid the 
wrappers in which the infant lay; but when she 
had bared its neck, and once pressed her cheek to 
its face, and her hand to its little feet, she fell from 
his arms to the ground, with one long cry, and 
fainted. 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” cried the 
man, in a voice of rough impatience and vexation, 
as he stooped down and raised her on his knee. 
Her head sank back upon his arm, and the child 
rolled from her relaxed embrace. He grasped it 
roughly as it fell, bent down, and gazed upon its 
still features, and laughed horribly. —*“Ah ha!” he 





muttered, “here is a speedy consummation. No 
more need for plotting and planning now ;—no 
more need for coaxing and quieting the scrupulous 
fool after this. Ha, ha, Sir Richard Morton, I wish 
you joy!” 

But consciousness was now returning to the 
wretched girl; she heaved a deep sigh, and raised 
her hands to her forehead—*“ Nurse, bring me the 
baby—oh! gracious God, what is this !—Richard! 
—Richard, where am I?—is this the Brehon’s 
pillar'—and the infant—is he—oh! is he 0 
numbed ?” 

“ Numbed!” repeated Morton, in a voice of 
ill-subdued triumph, “he is numbed to death, | 
think.” 


“ No, no, no,” she exclaimed, frantically tearing 
away the kerchief from her bosom, and snatching 
the motionless body from the grouud, where it had 
fallen like a clod out of the hands of the exulting 
villain, te press it ineffectually against her chilled 
and terrified heart. ‘Oh! no, no, he is not dead— 
he is not dead,” she cried, “ or I am the most ac- 
cursed of women ;” and starting to her feet, she 


rushed wildly into the storm. The storm caught | 


her like a withered leaf in autumn, and upon the 
wings of the wind, and in the frenzy of despair, 
she flitted before her astonished pursuer, for Morton 
had followed on the instant; yet although he ran 
swiftly, impelled by anger and apprehension, he 
had left both horse and pillar far out of sight, before 
he overtook, and at length arrested her. “Touch 
me not, Richard !” she exclaimed, “ touch me not, 
for I am a wretch that would pollute the hangman. 
Oh, God! send the storm to sweep me to the river, 
or the snow to bury me where I stand, for I have 
taken the life of that innocent babe, and am not fit 
to live !”’ 

Amid her passionate lamentations, the voice of 
Morton was hardly heard ; but when her tears and 
sobs at length choked their utterance, he said to her, 
as she sank exhausted in his arms, ‘Cease your 
useless complaints, and hear me. What is done 
cannot be undene; but listen to me, and, even as 
it is, I will show you how to make it better for us 
both—Do you hear what I say to you, Nom 
Boyle ?” : 

“Richard, Richard, do you know what I have 
done ?”’ she sobbed in reply. 

“T’ll tell you what,” cried he sternly, “you have 
done me better service than you ever did before— 
you have done the very thing I wanted.” 


“My brain is bewildered and burning,” she 
said, ‘and I hardly comprehend what you would 
tell me. Service, did you say? Alas! I can do 
you no service, Richard, I would to God I were 
dead !” 


“I did not ask you to do more service,” cried 
he,—*I told you, you had done enough already: 
The stealing of their heir, I tell you, was of no use 
without this; and this would have been done 
sooner or later.— Why, whata simpleton you were, 
to think that I would succeed to these estates, till a 
jury had been shown that the next heir was dead ! 
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I was jesting with you when [I said that I would 
rear him in France.” 

Consciousness of something dreadfully sinful in 
her companion seemed to have been gradually 
forcing itself upon the reluctant mind of the misera- 
ble girl; she had shrunk partially from his embrace 
at the first faint suspicion, but now she sprang from 
his side with the energy of entire horror. 

“Jesting! jesting!” she exclaimed; “and your 
promise that you would marry me—oh! blessed 
Virgin ! was that jesting also ?” 

“ Perverse and provoking fool,” he cried furious- 
ly, and grasped her by the arm, “dare you reproach 
me with a falsehood when the guilt of murder ison 
your own soul?) What would you do? Would 
you rush into Lady Morton’s chamber with her 
dead child in your arms, and tell her that you 
come to be hanged? Would you go mad, and rave 
to the tempest here, till you sink upon the common, 
and become like what you carry ?” 

“Oh! that I were;—oh! would to God that I 
were!” she exclaimed, with a fresh burst of pas- 
sionate weeping. 

“ Well, well,” said he, “be calm, be calm, I en- 
treat you now, and listen to me.” 

He set his back doggedly against the blast, and 
again drew her to his side, where, under the shelter 
of his cloak, he said, in a strong whisper— 


“You ean save us both if you will, Nora. Go 
down to Mount Morton ; I will see you safe to the 
door. Steal in as youcameout. Dry the wet from 
the child’s hair, and the marks of the soil from his 
night-dress, and lay him as you found him, in his 
cradle. The draught you gave the nurse secures 
you from interruption. Then, go to your own bed; 
but you must hang your wet clothes to dry, and 
throw your shoes into the river out of your window, 
They will all say in the morning that the child 
died a natural death overnight. Come” —for all at 
once, as he was speaking, she had clasped her 
hands closer over her breast, where the infant still 
lay, and with a deep and fluttering inspiration had 
made a motion of assent, in the direction of the 
house.—* Come, there is a good girl. Did I not 
say well, Nora? Why, you area woman of spirit 
after all. Iwas wrong to quarrel with you. This 
Was no fault of yours. You could not tell how 
cold it would be; never blame yourself then. By 
my honor I will marry you yet, if you only do 
this thing well;—but why do you not speak, 
Nora?” 

“Make haste, make haste,” in a voice of forced 
and tremulous calmness, was all the reply she 
made. 

“Yes, let us hurry on,” he answered; “the 
sooner it is done the better. But, I cannot take 
you with me to-night, Nora; you are aware of that. 
You must stay to avoid suspicion. And, mark me, 
be not too eager in the morning to take the alarm; 
we a you have to look at it along with the 
ee 

But let us not pollute eur pages with the 
minutie of deliberate villainy which, in the pauses 
of the wind, he ceased not to pour into the ears of 
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Nora Boyle, till they had passed the farthest skirts 
of the declining moor, and were arrived beneath an 
arch of tossing and leafless branches. Through 
this the blast shrieked so loud and shrilly, that 
neither heard the other till they stood before an 
antique and extensive building at its farther end. 

“ Now, Nora,” whispered Morton, as they ad- 
vanced to a low door in the thickly ivied wall, “ re- 
member what I have told you; I will see you to- 
morrow: till then, give me a kiss” 


But she had hurried in through the unfastened 
postern, and he heard the bolts shoot and the 
chains fall on the inside ere the unhallowed words 
had passed his lips. 

“She cannot mean to play me false,”’ he mutter- 
ed; she cannot do but as I have desired. She has 
no choice. Yet I will not trust her. I will round 
to her window, and sce to it myself. 


So saying, he turned from the door, and dived 
into the thick shrubbery that skirted the court-yard 
in front. 

Mount Morton house was built on the precipitous 
bank of a torrent that poured the collected waters 
of its course into the Shannon, sometimes in a tiny 
cascade that was hardly visible, trickling down the 
face of its steep channel, and sometimes, as on this 
occasion, in a thundering waterfall that shoek the 
trees upon its sides, and drove the beaten flood ima 
tumultuous repulse far over its level banks beyon’. 
The rear walls of the building rose almost from the 
verge of the rock; and any ledge that their regular 
foundation had left, was inaccessible except from 
below. 

Morton descended the steep and wooded bank till 
he arrived at the water’s edge, which was now risen 
so high, that in some places there was barely foot- 
ing between it and the overhanging precipice. 
The jagged and confused masses of reck that usual- 
ly obstructed the course of the howling brook were 
now covered by a deep river that poured its silent 
weight of waters from bank to bank, uninterrupted, 
save here and there where a sullen gurgle told that 
some overharging branch or twisted root was strug- 
gling ineflectually with its swift oppressor.—Every 
stock and stone, from the spot where he stood to 
the window of Nora Boyle, was known—alas! too 
well known—to Richard Morton; yet he paused 
and shuddered when he looked at the drifting 
tempest and black precipice above him, and at the 
swelling inundation at his feet. Bound upon 
whatever errand of sin, he might have clambered 
up the ragged pathway before, yet his hand had 
never trembled as it grasped branch or tendril, and 
his knee had ever been firm above the narrowest 
footing ; but whether it was the increased danger 
of the ascent on such a night, or the tremendous 
consciousness of what that perilous ascent was un- 
dertaken for, that now unmanned him, he stood in 
nerveless trepidation, his hand laid upon the first 
hold he had to take, and his foot placed in its first 
step up the sheer face of the crag, motionless, till 
suddenly a strong light flashed successively from 
the three loop-holes of the hall, and after disappear- 
ing for a moment, streamed again with a strong 
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and steady lustre from the well-known window of 
his paramour. He started from his trance, and 
flung himself to the next ledge at a bound ; thence 
toiling upward, now swinging from branch to 
branch, now clambering from crag to crag, some- 
times hanging from the one hand, sometimes from 
the other, panting and exhausted he at length 
gained the projection beneath Nora’s window. He 
caught the sill, and raising himself slowly, he look- 
ed into the apartment. A light burned on the high 
mantel-piece, and a low fire was gathering into 
fiame below. On the floor knelt Nora Boyle, and 
before her, wrapped in blankets, lay the discolored 
body of the frozen child. 


“Nora,” cried Morton in a strong whisper, 
“what are you doing? Youwillruinall! Put 
him in his cradle, and get to bed.” 

She raised her head with a strong shudder. 
“ Villain, I defy you!” she cried, and bent down 
again—it was to chafe the little limbs with both 
hands. 

“ Villain ! villain!” repeated Morton—“ are you 
mad? do you know what you say? open the 
window, and I will show you what to do myself.” 

Her long hair, glistening with rain, had fallen 
down dishevelled over the hands; she threw back 
her head to part it on her brow, and bind up the 
wet locks behind; and, as with unconscious 
violence, she drew the dark and glossy bands till 
the water streamed from their hard knot, cast one 
glance of exulting abhorrence at the window, and 
cried again, “Villain, [ defy you! The baby is 
not dead !” 

“Tt isa lie!” cried Morton, furiously, but his 
heart misgave him as he uttered the words; and 
the chance of losing all by that unforeseen possi- 
bility, smote upon his soul with sickening sudden- 
ness. “ No, no, Nora,” he cried, “you are deceived. 
It cannot be. The body is as cold asa stone. You 
will be hanged for his murder if you go on.— 
Nora !”—for she did not seem to hear him, bending 
with her face to the infant’s and constantly chafing 
with both her hands— Nora! give it up and save 
yourself. Put him in the cradles I will marry 
you—I will, by all that is sacred, if you do! I will 
make you Lady Morton, by Heaven I will, before 
to-morrow morning, if you give it up.—Nora! 
wretch! hear me, I will not be trifled with. Open 
the window or I will break it in,” and he shook the 
stauncheons furiously, but she heard him not. 


“Oh, blessed mother, if ever I prayed to you 
with a pure heart, make iny hands warm now,” she 
cried, for the livid purple was already changing 
upon the little limbs. ‘ Baby, dear baby!” she 
sobbed with bursting tears of joy, “are you coming 
at last to save me? Oh, open your blue eyes! 
smile upon me :—bless me for ever with one breath ! 
—Oh, gracious God, I bless thee! his eyes are 
opening!” and she fell by the re-animated infant’s 
side, swooning again; but from the excess of 
feelings, oh how different from these which had 
stricken her down, a conscious and despairing 
sinner at the foot of the cold stone on Dirrimahon 
Moor! 


Nora Boyle returned slowly and painfully to 
consciousness. The images of life’s bright dawn- 
ing in the eyes of the little one, and of the savage 
scowl that had glared upon her through the 
window, as the baffled villain saw his last dark 
hope dispelled, still floated before her confused 
senses, but she remembered nothing distinctly, 
Something was moving, twining, warm, among 
the long tresses on her neck.—Oh, blessed touch ! 
it was tbe little hand with the soft busy fingers 
playing with her curls! She would have clasped 
the recovered treasure to her heart, but returning 
recollection of the wrong she had done him deterred 
her, and she could only sit and gaze with an awful 
and reverential wonder upon the miracle of 
Heaven’s kindness that lay, moving and smiling 
in the now genial glow of the bright hearth before 
her. 


She gazed till the fullness of her heart had 
almost overcome her once more, but tears at last 
came struggling up with the imprisoned passion, 
and poured it forth in long and relieving weeping. 
But her unburthened heart had hardly expanded 
aga'n within her besom, when the thoughts of her 
own injuries, degradation, and abandonment, and 
the dreadful reflection that all had been endured for 
the sake of such a man as Morton, came crowding 
ou her soul, and choked the relieving tears at their 
source. She covered her face with her hands, as if 


‘to hide herself from the innocent being before her, 


and it was not till she had knelt in leng and fer- 
vent prayer that she dared at length to look upon 
or touch him, At Jast she arose, and, giving him 
one timid caress, lifted her sweet burden again, and 
bore him with steps that seemed, unsteady as they 
were, to tread on air, to his own empty cradle by 
the bed-side of the still sleeping nurse. She placed 
him sofily in his little nest, and stole to the door,— 
returned—kissed him—he laughed, and stretching 
out his tiny arms, wound them round her neck, 
“ Oh, blessed baby, let me away,” she unconscious- 
ly whispered, as she strove gently to disengage 
herself, but he wreathed the playful embrace still 
closer and closer. She heard a door open sud- 
denly, and a footstep on the lobby ;_ then her own 
name called at the door of her chamber in a voice 
of fearful alarm—the voice of Lady Morton roused 
from her sick bed by some new calamity. Nora's 
first impulse was to go, to cast herself at her feet, 
to confess all, to implore her pardon; but the 
shame of that confession seemed so dreadful that 
she stood trembling in irresolute confusion till her 
kinswoman entered. Lady Morton was ghastly 
pale, as well from recent illness as from agitation. 
“Oh, Nora, are you here? has the baby been un- 
well !—No, no, you need not lift him now, but call 
the servants, dear Nora, for I can go no farther, 
she said as she sank exhausted on a seat. Nora 
gazed at her in wild confusion. “ Leave the infant 
with me, Nora,” continued Lady Morton, * and go 
rouse the servants, for I am terrified almost te 
death. There is some one drowning in the river! 





| Nora uttered one piercing scream and rushed 
‘toward the window. “You cannot hear it here, 
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NORA BOYLE. 


Nora,” said the lady, “the cry comes from under 
the black crag. Oh, God protect me from ever 
hearing such a sound again !” 

Nora clasped her hands tight over her breasts to 
suppress the agony of rising despair, and rushed 
from the room. Her cries soon raised the househeld; 
and in a short time servants were thronging from 
the front with ropes and lanterns, and scrambling 
down the steep bank to the water’s edge. Nora 
was the first at the river’s brink. All was the 
moaning of the wind, and the sullen rush of waters. 
— Lights, lights!’ she cried, “bring hither lights, 
for it is here that the pathway crosses the crag ; but 
I cannot find it.” 

“Ah, miss,’ cried old Felix Daly, the butler, 
as he gained her side with the dull light of his 
Jantern; ‘the pathway is six feet under water by 
this; the man is not in Ireland that dare attempt it.” 

Suddenly Lady Morton’s voice was heard from 
her window above, and there was something wildly 
earnest in her tones as they swept over their heads 
upon the wind—“ Hold out your lantern farther 
over the water. I see something in the bend of the 
river.” ' 

The old man bent over the torrent with his arm 
extended. 

‘Farther yet,” was all they could hear of the 
lady’s next cry. 

“T cannot reach farther, my lady,” said Daly. 

“Give me the light,” cried Nora. She took the 
lantern from his hand, and, as a mass of loose rub- 
bish, long straws, grass, and briers, gathered in 
some upland eddy, came sailing down the river, she 
cast it with a firm hand on the rude raft it offered. 
The lantern sunk through the yielding brambles 
till the light was almost level with the water, but 
some stronger branch, or firmer texture of the sods 
and rushes, arrested its farther descent, and, flicker- 
ing up from the very verge of the stream, it floated 
away, casting a pale yellow light around, that 
showed the naked rocks with their waving crown 
of woods on either hand, and the brown twisted 
torrent between, like the back of a great serpent, 
writhing and rushing down the glen. It disappear- 
ed behind the black crag, and in breathless sus- 
pense they listened for the next cry from above. 
First came a scream sounding shrilly over all, and 
then they could distinguish the exclamations,— 


“T see it now! alas! It is a man. He is 
caught upon a branch, and the water breaks over 
him. His hands and feet are swept out in the 
current. The light is sinking—it flickers on his 
face. Merciful Heaven! it is my cousin Richard !” 


While Felix Daly listened to these words which 
came fitfully on his shuddering ears from above, 
he also heard a low voice by his side say, “ God 
have mercy on my soul!” and at the same instant 
beheld Nora Boyle plunge forward iuto the stream, 
He seized her dress and shouted for assistance. 
The river struggled hard to hold its prey, and drew 
him after till he stood to his knees in the flood, 
Another step would have precipitated both into an 
Irresistible weight of water beyond, for they stood 
upon an over-hanging bank covered by the stream; 
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but timely help arrived, and both were dragged 
from the reluctant torrent. They drew them out 
upon the bank, the old man weak as an infant, the 
wretched girl quite insensible. They bore her 
to the house; they laid her in warm blankets— 
they chafed, and at length revived her, even as she 
had revived the murdered infant an hour before ; 
but when at length she opened her eyes, alas! there 
was no dawning of intelligence there. She raved 
all night in utter delirium. Lady Morton sat by 
her bedside, listening in horror and amazement to 
the revelations of her madness. First, she gathered 
that her child kad been carried out, she could not 
find for what purpose; then she heard that he had 
been (as the miserable being expressed it) dead; 
and had she not held him even then breathing an«d 
moving in her own arms, she would have run to 
his cradle to have satisfied herself that it was not a 
changeling. But her fear and amazement turned 
to horror almost insupportable, when at length, 
Nora’s involuntary confession disclosed her se- 
ducer’s motive in making that theft the condition of 
their promised marriage, and that horror was again 
lost in gratitude and wonder, when she heard the 
exclamations of wild delight with which Nora 
acted over again the scene of her child’s resuscita- 
tion; and, finally, she left her bedside at day- 
break, worn out with mingled emotions of joy and 
sorrow. 

With the earliest light of dawn, the domestics 
were again by the river side. Its shrunken waters 
now yielded them a pathway to the spot where the 
body of Morton had been seen at night.. Body 
there was none; but on the branch that had arrest- 
ed it there still remained a ragged piece of cloth 
fluttering over the turbid stream, which now flowed 
many feet below that last and only remnant ever 
discovered of the miserable man. His horse was 
feund dead, laired in a morass, near the pillar, 
girths and bridle broken. He had burst from his 
confinement, and foundered in the storm. Reason 
returned to Nora Boyle, but life was fast departing. 
Her kingswoman had given her her full forgiveness, 
and the last rites of her church had been adminis- 
tered. ‘ Wilt thou too forgive me, dear child ?” 
she said to the baby on his mother’s breast. The 
boy stretched out his arms, she clasped him with a 
feeble embrace, and breathed her Jast in a blessing 
on his lips. 


ec 


Hanp-Wraitine or Eminent Menx.—Wasch- 
ington wrote a fair, manly, straight-forward line, 
every letter legible and distinct; Jefferson’s hand- 
writing was bold and masculine; Bonaparte wrote 
a most unreasonable scrawl; Burke’s was uneven 
and hurried ; Hamilton wrote a running-hand spar- 
ing of ink; Canning’s penmanship has a chaste and 
classical appearance ; Brougham writes a hasty hand, 
but with a good pen and full of ink; Peel writes 
with a stiff pen, but with considerable taste and firm- 
ness ; Dr. Chalmers writes as if he used the feather 
end dipped in the ink—a real scrawl; W. Irving 
writes a perfect lawyer’s hand, as though he wished 
no one to read it but himself. 
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234 STANZAS—FAIR ANNIE MACLEOD. 


STANZAS, 


We parted, not as lovers part, 
No tear was in thine eye; 

No mantling blush was on thy cheek, 
Thy bosom breathed no sigh. 

Yet was there something in thine air, 
That seemed to all unmoved ; 

Something that told my bursting heart, 
Dearest, that I was loved. 


For when I took thy gentle hand, 
To breathe my last adieu, 

Methought within my trembling clasp, 
That white hand trembled too. 

And when, too, from my faltering tongue, 
The parting accents fell, 

Thou didst not—dearest, can it be, 
Thou could’st not !—say, farewell! 


Forgive if I have boldly erred, 
If fancy ’twere alone 
That stayed thy voice, and lent thy han 
The tremors of my own. 
Forgive, forgive the daring thought, 
Forgive the hope, the love, 
That bids me seek thee once again, 
My bliss or woe to prove. 





FAIR ANNIE MACLEOD, 
A TALE, 


BY MRS, CRAWFORD, 


Those attachments that take place in early life, 
contrary to the wishes of tender and not ambitious 
parents, seldom, if ever, end happily. The ignis 
fatuus of passion, which leads the young and trust- 
ing maid to the arms of her lover, vanishes when 
the cares of her own creating press upon the heart 
of the wife and mother. 

In my native village, before I had entered upon 
that world which owes, like some descriptions of 
beauty, half its enchantment to the veil that shades 
it, I was acquainted with a young maiden, whose 
personal and mental attractions were of that cast 
which romance loves to portray. 

Annie Macleod was the belle of our little ham- 
let. She had a bright and loving eye; a cheek ever 
dimpling with the smiles of gladness; and a fairy 
foot, which was as elastic as the stem of the bonnie 
blue bell, her favorite flower. Annie had many 
lovers; but one, a stranger at Roslin, was the chosen 
of her heart. ‘To him her hand was often given in 
the dance; and many were the inguiring glances 
at, and frequent the whispered surmise about him, 
by ’kerchiefed matron and snooded maid. Annie’s 
was a first love: and, like every thing that is rare 
and beautiful, when seen for the first time, was 
irresistible. Just emerging from the girl into wo- 





menhood, with all the unweakened romance of 
nature playing round her day-dreams, and coloring 
the golden virions of her sleep, the manly beauty 
of the stranger’s countenance, and the superior re. 
finement of his speech and manners to the youth 
of that sequestered hamlet, came with all the power 
of enchantment to ensnare and bewilder her inno- 
cent mind. 

Rumors about this favored stranger at length 
reached the ears of Annie’s mother—unfortunately, 
she had no father. Questioned by her parent, her 
answers were in character with her youth and sim- 
plicity. She knew nothing of the stranger; but 
“was sure he was a gentleman, for he had offered, 
and really meant to marry her.” Mrs. Macleod, 
upon this infermation, acted without delay. She 
forbade Annie, on pain of her paternal displeasure, 
to see the stranger again, unless he, by his own 
conduct, proved himself to be worthy of her. But 
on a fine Sabbath morning, when going to kirk, 
dressed out in all her pretty bravery, and blooming 
as the rose-colored ribbons that tied her bonnet, 
Annie met the stranger at the place where they had 
so often held tryste together ; and there Robin Bain- 
bogle, as he crossed the rude bridge that leads over 
a wild ravine to Roslin Castle, saw, as he said, 
“the bonnie lassie for the last time, wi a face like 
a dripping rose.” Tears Annie might, and pro- 
bably did shed—but that day she fled from her 
home. 

Years passed away. The mother of the lost girl 
sank under this blow to her parental hopes. The 
young maidens, Annie’s compeers in age and beau- 
ty, became wives and mothers; and the name of 
“Fair Annie Macleod” was seldom mentioned but 
by sage matrons, to warn their daughters, or by 
chaste spinsters to draw comparisons to their own 
advantage. 


It was on a dark and stormy night in Novem 
ber, 1792, that the pious and venerable pastor of 
, was sent for to attend a dying woman. 
Wrapped in his plaid, the kind man walked hur 
riediy along the common footway to a settlement 
of squalid cottages, such as vice and poverty usu- 
ally inhabit. In one of these cottages, or rather 
huts, he found the object of his search. Pale, ema- 
ciated, and sinking away, like the flickering light 
of an exhausted taper, lay the once beautiful—the 
once innocent and happy Annie Mac'eod. What 
had been her fate since she left her mother’s roof 
’twas easy to imagine, though the vale of secrecy 
rested upon the particulars of her history. Her 
senses were at times unsettled; and it was only 
during the short gleamings of a sounder mind, that 
she was able to recognise in the Rev. Dugald An- 
derson, the pastor of her sinless youth, and to com- 
mend to him, with all the pathos of dying love, the 
pretty, unconscious child that slumbered at her 
side. ‘That done, her heart, like the last string of a 
neglected lute, broke, and the spirit that had onee 
so joyously revelled in its abode of loveliness, fled 
from the ruined tenement of beauty for ever. 


« And these are the fruits of love !” said Ander- 
son, bitterly, as he eyed the cold and stiffened fea- 
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FAIR ANNIE MACLEOD. 285 


tures of Annie. “Oh! monstrous violation of that 
hallowed name !” 

« Of a troth, ’tis a sair sight!” said an old wo- 
man, the owner of the hut; “and I count me the 
judgment o’ the gude God winna sleep nor slum- 
ber on sic doings, as the ruin o’ this puir lassi.” 

“No,” said Anderson, emphatically, “the jus- 
tice of God may seem to slumber, but is awake. 
Accursed is the seducer of innocence: yea, the 
curse of broken hearts is upon him, It shall come 
home to his heart and to his spirit, till he lie down 
and die, in very weariness of life.” 

The pious pastor took home the little Alice to 
the Manse; and after the remains of her mother 
were decently interred in the village kirkyard, a 
simple headstone, inscribed with her name, teld of 
the last resting-place of “ Fair Annie Macleod.” 

Some years subsequently to this melancholy 
event, the good pastor of , went out, as was 
his wont, to “ meditate at even-tide.” Ashe stood 
leaning over the white wicket. gate, that opened 
from his garden into the church-yard, thoughts of 
early days and early friends came trooping to his 
mind. 


had 
. 





“No after friendships e’er can raise 

The endearments of our early days 

And ne’er the heart such fondness prove, 
As when it first began to love.” 


The last rays of the setting sun shone full upon the 
windows of the chapel, reflecting from them a thou- 
sand mimic glories. His eye glanced from the holy 
edifice to the simple tombs, partially lighted by the 
slanting sunbeams, as they quivered through the 
branches of the patriarchal trees, which here and 
there hung over the forgotten dead. Suddenly a 
man habited in a foreign garb advanced up the 
broad pathway leading from the village. Looking 
about him, he at last stood opposite a white head- 
stone, over which a decayet yew threw its melan- 
choly shadow. It was the headstone that marked 
the grave of the once joyous Annie. As if oppress- 
ed by some sudden emotion, he sank rather than 
leaned against the hollow trunk; but soon again 
returning to the grave, he knelt down, and burying 
his face with both hands, appeared to weep. ‘The 
good pastor, interested in the scene, stood gazing 
unobserved at the stranger, who, after the lapse of 
a few seconds, rose up from his knees, and turned 
away as if to retrace his steps. Then again com- 
ing back, he stooped down, and plucking something 
from the green sward, kissed it, hid it in his bosom, 
and with rapid step left the church-yard. 

Anderson returned into the Manse, drew a chai: 
to the hearth, sat down, took up a book, laid it 
down again, and walked out into the little court 
that fronted the village. A feeling of curiosity per- 
haps led him to glance his eye over the way, where 
stood the only ale-house in the hamlet, when he 
saw the same stranger come out, and, crossing the 
road, stop at his own gate. ‘To his inquiry if the 
Rev. Dugald Anderson was at home, the good pas- 
tor answered in the affirmative, courteously held 
back the gate for the stranger to enter; while the 





little bare footed lassie who opened the door, seeing 
a visitor with her master, bustled onward, and ush- 
ered them into the best parlor, carefully wiping 
with a corner of her blue-checked apron the tall, 
spinster-looking elbow chair, and then withdrew to 
tell the young Andersons what “a bra’ gallant the 
master had brought home wi’ him.” 


The stranger’s appearance justified Jennie’s en- 
comiums. Though past the summer of his life, the 
unextinguished fire of youth still lingered in his 
dark full eye; and his tall athletic person accorded 
well with the lofty bearing of his looks, and the re- 
fined courtesy of his manners. 


“T believe,” said he addressing Anderson, “ you 
have the care of a young girl, whose mother died 
some years since ?”’ 

“You mean the daughter of Annie Macleod ?” 

“The same; and it is to ascertain her situation 
in your family, that I have taken the liberty to wait 
upon you.” ' 

‘“‘ Her situation in my family, my good Sir,” said 
the worthy man, “is that of a daughter to myself— 
a sister to my children. The calamity which rob- 
bed her so early of her mother was an inducement, 
but certainly not the only one, to my becoming her 
protector. I was acquainted with her mother in 
the happier years of her life: and the friendship 
which ] had felt for Annie Macleod revived in full 
force when duty conducted me to her death-bed. 
I there pledged myself to be a father to the father- 
less; to keep her unspotted from the world—the 
pitiless world, as the dying mother called it, in the 
lucid intervals of her wandering mind.” 


“What!” said the stranger; “did sorrow over- 
come her reason ?” 

“ Alas! yes; for many weeks before her death 
they told me that her senses were completely gone ; 
and when I saw her in the last mortal struggle, the 
delirium of mind was only partially broken in upon 
by flashes of reason.” 

_ The features of the stranger became convulsed, 
and he seemed te wrestle with some violent emo- 
tion. : 

«You were a friend—perhaps relative, of the an- 
fortunate Annie?” rejoined Anderson. 

“Yes—I was a friend ;—that is, I—I—knew 
her,” said the stranger. 


“Then you will like to see my little charge :” 
and without waiting reply, the good pastor left the 
apartment ; Lut almost immediately returned, hold- 
ing by the hand a pretty fair-haired girl, with dark 
blue eyes, that seemed made for weeping. “ This,” 
said Anderson, leading her toward the stranger, 
“is Alice Macleod, or, as she calls herself, Bird- 
alane.”’* 

The stranger drew her to him; and taking her 
hand, gazed long and earnestly in her blushing 
face. ‘“ Why do you call yeurself Birdalane, my 
pretty child ?” 

«« Because nurse called me so, when she used to 
cry over me, and say I had no mother and no fa- 





* Birdalane, means ia Scotch the last, or only one 
of their race—one who has outlived all ties. 
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ther to love me, and give me pretty things, like 
Donald and Ellen Anderson.” 

The stranger’s eye fell, and tears hung upon the 
dark lashes that swept his cheeks. He rose, and 
walked to the window; and Anderson heard the 
long-drawn sigh that seemed to burst from a heart 
laden with old remembrances. Presently turning 
to the pastor, he said, “Iam satisfied, good Sir, 
fully satisfied, that this friendless one cannot be in 
better hands, to fulfil her mother’s wish, and keep 
her ‘ unspotted from the world.’” ‘Then present- 
ing a sealed packet, he added, warmly grasping 
Anderson’s hand, “ Be still a father to that orphan 
girl, and God requite you tenfold in blessings upon 
your own!” He stooped down, kissed the won- 
dering Alice, and hastily left the apartment. An- 
derson went to the window, and in a few moments 
he saw a groom lead out two horses. The stran- 
ger mounted one, and putting spurs to his steed, 
Anderson soon lost sight of him in the windings of 
of the road. 

The worthy pastor, dismissing the little Alice to 
her playmates, prepared to open the packet. In an 
envelope, upon which was written—* A marriage 
portion for the daughter of Annie Macleod,” was a 
draft for one thousand pounds; and on a paper 
folded round a small miniature, the following words: 
«A likeness of Annie, such as she was when the 
writer first knew her. ’I'is now but the shadow of 
a shade. The beauty, gaiety, and innocence it 
would perpetuate, are gone, like the hopes of him, 
who still clings to the memory of what she was, 
with all the tenacious regret of an undying re- 
morse.” 

Some time after this event, business called An- 
derson to Edinburgh. One day, while perambu- 
lating the streets on his various engagements, he 
saw the self-same figure, which remained indelibly 
imprinted on his memory—the identical mysterious 
strager, who had visited him at the Manse, issue 
from the castle gates, and descend with a slow step 
and melancholy air down the high street. Curi- 
osity, or perhaps a better feeling, prompted Ander- 
son to follow at adistance, and ascertain who he 
was. It was Lord - ; 


«“?Tis even as I thought, said the good pastor; 
« poor Annie fell a victim to the arts of Lord 
Alas! he was too accomplished a seducer, for such 
artlessness as her’s to cope with.” 


The sweet ties that bind the sons of virtue to 
their social fireside are too simple for the epicurean 
taste of the libertine: the tender interchange of 
wedded minds, the endearing caress of legitimate 
- love, are simple wild flowers, that wither in that 
hot-bed of sensuality, a corrupt heart. Never can 
the proud joy, the refined pleasures of a faithful 
husband, be his. 








For high the bliss that waits on wedded love, 
Best, purest emblem of the bliss above: 

‘To draw new raptures from another’s joy, 

To share each pang, and half its sting destroy, 
Of one fond heart to be the slave and lord, 
Bless and be bless’d, adore and be ador’d,— 





. To own the link of soul, the chain of mind, 
Sublimest friendship, passion most refined,— 
Passion, to life’s last evening hour still warnt, 
And friendship, brightest in the darkest storm. 


To conclude. The little Alice never left the 
Manse, where she lived as her mother wished, 
‘“‘unspotted from the world.” As she grew to we- 
manhood, her simple beauty and artless manners 
won the affections of Donald Anderson, the son of 
her benefactor. They were matried, and often 
when Alice looked upon the smiling cherubs that 
climbed her maternal knee, the silver-headed pastor, 
as he sat by the ingle in his elbow chair, wouid 
put on an arch expression, and ask her where was 
Birdalane new? while Alice, blushing, and laugh- 
ing, would draw her little nestlers closer to her wo- 
manly bosom, and so answer the guod man. 


After a life of active charity, full of years and 
good deeds, the venerable pastor of slept 
the sleep of peace, in that church where he had 
often roused others from adarker slumber than that 
of death. After his decease, and written in the 
neat old-fashion hand of his father, Donald Ander- 
son found among his papers a manuscript, dated 
many years back, containing the history of Annie 
Macleod; which, with some slight alterations, and 
the omission of particular names, (for obvious rea- 
sons) is now submitted to those readers, whose 
hearts will not permit their keads to criticise a sim- 
ple and unadorned tale. 





LINES, 


Suggested by David’s Picture of Napoleon Asleep in his 
Study, taken shortly before the Battle of Woaterloo. 
Steal softly !—for the very room, 
The stately chamber of His rest, 
Imparts a gasping awe and gloom 
Unto the rash intruder’s breast — 
Here, kneel and look !—but breathe not, lest 
Thy gross material breath alone 
Should wake that eye’s immortal blaze, 
That, like the Last Archangel’s gaze, 
Might scoreh thee into stone! 


He sleeps !—while Earth around him reels, 
And Mankind’s million hosts combine 
Against the sceptre sword which seals 
Their fate from Lapland to the Line— 
While, like the giant roused from wine, 
Grim Europe, starting, watches him, 
The Warrior-Lord of Lodi’s field— 
O’er Jena’s rout who shook his shield— 
Is hush’d in slumber dim! 


He sleeps !—The Thunderer of the World 
For once hath, wearied, drept the bolt, 
Whose strokes split empires up—and hurl'd 

To dust each purple-mantled Dolt, 
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ther to love me, and give me pretty things, like 
Donald and Ellen Anderson.” 


The stranger’s eye fell, and tears hung upon the 
dark lashes that swept his cheeks. He rose, and 
walked to the window; and Anderson heard the 
long-drawn sigh that seemed to burst from a heart 
laden with old remembrances. Presently turning 
to the pastor, he said, “Iam satisfied, good Sir, 
fully satisfied, that this friendless one cannot be in 
better hands, to fulfil her mother’s wish, and keep 
her ‘ unspotted from the world.’”” ‘Then present- 
ing a sealed packet, he added, warmly grasping 
Anderson’s hand, “ Be still a father to that orphan 
girl, and God requite you tenfold in blessings upon 
your own!” He stooped down, kissed the won- 
dering Alice, and hastily left the apartment. An- 
derson went to the window, and in a few moments 
he saw a groom lead out two horses. The stran- 
ger mounted one, and putting spurs to his steed, 
Anderson soon lost sight of him in the windings of 
of the road. 

The worthy pastor, dismissing the little Alice to 
her playmates, prepared to open the packet. In an 
envelope, upon which was written—“ A marriage 
portion for the daughter of Annie Macleod,” was a 
draft for one thousand pounds; and on a paper 
folded round a small miniature, the following words: 
“A likeness of Annie, such as she was when the 
writer first knew her. ’I'is now but the shadow of 
a shade. The beauty, gaiety, and innocence it 
would perpetuate, are gone, like the hopes of him, 
who still clings to the memory of what she was, 
with all the tenacious regret of an undying re- 
morse.” 

Some time after this event, business called An- 
derson to Edinburgh. One day, while perambu- 
lating the streets on his various engagements, he 
saw the self-same figure, which remained indelibly 
imprinted on his memory—the identical mysterious 
strager, who had visited him at the Manse, issue 
from the castle gates, and descend with a slow step 
and melancholy air down the high street. Curi- 
osity, or perhaps a better feeling, prompted Ander- 
son to follow at a distance, and ascertain who he 
was. It was Lord - » 


“Tis even as I thought, said the good pastor; 
« poor Annie fell a victim to the arts of Lord 
Alas! he was too accomplished a seducer, for such 
artlessness as her’s to cope with.” 


The sweet ties that bind the sons of virtue to 
their social fireside are too simple for the epicurean 
taste of the libertine: the tender interchange of 
wedded minds, the endearing caress of legitimate 
love, are simple wild flowers, that wither in that 
hot-bed of sensuality, a corrupt heart. Never can 
the proud joy, the refined pleasures of a faithful 
husband, be his. 








For high the bliss that waits on wedded love, 
Best, purest emblem of the bliss above: 

To draw new raptures from another's joy, 

To share each pang, and half its sting destroy, 
Of one fond heart to be the slave and Jord, 
Bless and be bless’d, adore and be ador’d,— 





. To own the link of soul, the chain of mind, 
Sublimest friendship, passion most refined,— 
Passion, to life’s last evening hour still warn, 
And friendship, brightest in the darkest storm. 


To conclude. The little Alice never left the 
Manse, where she lived as her mother wished, 
‘“‘ unspotted from the world.’”’ As she grew to we- 
manhood, her simple beauty and artless manners 
won the affections of Donald Anderson, the son of 
her benefactor. They were married, and often 
when Alice looked upon the smiling cherubs that 
climbed her maternal knee, the silver-headed pastor, 
as he sat by the ingle in his elbow chair, would 
put on an arch expression, and ask her where was 
Birdalane new? while Alice, blushing, and laugh- 
ing, would draw her little nestlers closer to her wo- 
manly bosom, and so answer the guod man. 


After a life of active charity, full of years and 
good deeds, the venerable pastor of slept 
the sleep of peace, in that church where he had 
often roused others from adarker slumber than that 
of death. After his decease, and written in the 
neat old-fashion hand of his father, Donald Ander- 
son found among his papers a manuscript, dated 
many yeats back, containing the history of Annie 
Macleod; which, with some slight alterations, and 
the omission of particular names, (for obvious rea- 
sons) is now submitted to those readers, whose 
hearts will not permit their keads to criticise a sim- 
ple and unadorned tale. 





LINES, 


Suggested by David’s Picture of Napoleon Asleep in his 
Study, taken shortly before the Battle of Waterloo. 
Steal softly !—for the very room, 
The stately chamber of His rest, 
Imparts a gasping awe and gloom 
Unto the rash intruder’s breast — 
Here, kneel and look !—but breathe not, lest 
Thy gross material breath alone 
Should wake that eye’s immortal blaze, 
That, like the Last Archangel’s gaze, 
Might scoreh thee into stone! 


He sleeps !—while Earth around him reels, 
And Mankind’s million hosts combine 
Against the sceptre sword which seals 
Their fate from Lapland to the Line— 
While, like the giant roused from wine, 
Grim Europe, starting, watches him, 
The Warrior-Lord of Lodi’s field— 
O’er Jena’s rout who shook his shield— 
Is hush’d in slumber dim! 


He sleeps !—The Thunderer of the World 
For once hath, wearied, drept the bolt, 
Whose strokes split empires up—and hurl’d 

To dust each purple-mantled Dolt, 





PART OF OUDE. 


’Mid havoe, ruin, and revolt! 
Le, lull’d like baby by its nurse, 
The Imperial Eagle folds that wing 
Quiescent, whose awaking spring 
Shall shake the universe! 


He sleeps! and silence binds that tone 
Which cleft the Alps’ eternal walls, 
And bridged his pathway to a throne 
Above the Avalanche’s halls: 
Hark! how that victor-voice appals 
Pale Austria’s battle-line, when first 
He crash’d gaunt Nature’s bars asunder, 
And meteor-girt, in flame and wonder, 
Upen Marengo burst! 


He sleeps and dreams—oh, for the sense 
Of some sublimer sphere, to know 
Where strays the fierce intelligence 
Which scourged the nations here below ! 
To the Empyrean doth it go? 
And would its wild Ambition strain 
To grasp the balance of the skies, 
And systems, suns, and stars comprise 
In one tremendous reign ? 


He dreams and smiles! The Conquerer’s brow, 
Gall’d with the Wreath’s triumphal pride, 
Looks grandly calm and placid now, 
As if young Eneuren never died! 
As if—Victorious Homicide ! 
The rush of Borodino’s stream,— 
His bony legions’ freezing groans, 
And icy Russia’s forest-moans, 
Are heard not in that dream ! 


The plan and pencil in his hand 

Have droop’d, as though their effort fail’d 
To draught the crimson sketch he scann’d 

In Fate’s vast volume seven-seal’d : 

But earth shall see the page reveal’d, 
And hear its fiery purport too, 

Until her curdling heart’s-blood stops— 

And, carnage-clogged, thy sickle drops 
Outworn, red Waterleo! 


He dreams and smiles! Yon blue-sea prison 
Uncages Fortune’s crowned bird :— 

And France, exulting France, has risen 
Through all her borders, trumpet-stirr’d ! 
He heeds it not—some vision’d word 

Hath shown him Ocean’s distant wave 
Thundering the moral of his story, 

And rolling boundless as his glory, 

Round St. Helena’s grave. 





Away, bright Painter! tell thy frere, 
Self-satisfied Philosophy, 
Whose ready, reasoning tongue would swear, 
That brow of Despot cannot be 
From crested Care one moment free,— 
Tell him thy Life-imparting eye, 
Naproxeon’s sleeping hour survey’d, 
And with one deathless glance hath made 
Immortal now the Lie ! 





PART OF OUDE, ON THE RIVER GOGGRA, INDIA. 


In the time of Akbar, the city of Oude, which 
now at a short distanee from the river’s bank pre- 
sents little but a shapeless heap of ruins, is said to 
have been a place of much importance, and of great 
magnificence. It is situated upon the south side of 
the river Goggra, and seventy-five miles from 
Lucknow, the modern capital, where the king 
holds his court in great splendor. “Oude,” says 
Abul Fazil, in his history of Akbar’s reign, “is 
one of the largest cities of Hindostan. In ancient 
times it is said to have measured a hundred and 
forty-eight coss (two hundred and ninety-six 
miles) in length, and thirty-six coss (seventy-two 
miles) in breadth. Upon sifting the earth which 
is round the city, small grains of gold are sometimes 
found in it. This town is esteemed one of the 
most sacred places of antiquity.” There is nothing 
in the modern aspect of the town to confirm the 
account given by the Oriental historian, for though 
it occupies a considerable space along the banks of 
the Goggra, and contains a numerous population, 
it exhibits nevertheless no traces of having much 
exceeded in extent many towns of less note in the 
same district. 


The ancient city of Oude, of which there still 
exist some striking remains, was the capital of the 
great Rama, an avatar or incarnation of the Hindoo 
god Vishnoo. 


The ancient city of Oude having been the 
capital of this fictitious deity, we can readily ac- 
count for the tradition of its extraordinary antiquity, 
extent, and magnificence. The interior of the 
modern town, except on the banks of the river, 
where the buildings are regular and uniform, pre- 
sents but a sorry appearance compared with Luck- 
now and other cities of a similar class. Beyond 
the immediate neighborhood of Oude, the aspect of 
the country is anything but inviting. A large tract 
of jungle meets the eye, with here and there huge 
masses ef rubbish, among which are the reputed 
sites of ancient temples once dedicated to Rama 
and other worthies of the Hindoo Pantheon. The 
modern town is the constant resort of religious 
mendicants, who make pilgrimages to the shrines 
of those divinities and canonised mortals, whose 
temples are reported to have stood in the sacred 
vicinity. These bloated beggars, who deem every 
other occupation unholy, are chiefly of the Rama 
sect; and here they may be daily seen perambu- 
lating the consecrated spots where altars were once 
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ther to love me, and give me pretty things, like 
Donald and Ellen Anderson.” 


The stranger’s eye fell, and tears hung upon the 
dark lashes that swept his cheeks. He rose, and 
walked te the window; and Anderson heard the 
long-drawn sigh that seemed to burst from a heart 
laden with old remembrances. Presently turning 
to the pastor, he said, “Iam satisfied, good Sir, 
fully satisfied, that this friendless one cannot be in 
better hands, to fulfil her mother’s wish, and keep 
her ‘unspotted from the world.’” ‘Then present- 
ing a sealed packet, he added, warmly grasping 
Anderson’s hand, “ Be still a father to that orphan 
girl, and God requite you tenfold in blessings upon 
your own!” He stooped down, kissed the won- 
dering Alice, and hastily left the apartment. An- 
derson went to the window, and in a few moments 
he saw a groom lead out two horses. The stran- 
ger mounted one, and putting spurs to his steed, 
Anderson soon lost sight of him in the windings of 
of the road. 

The worthy pastor, dismissing the little Alice to 
her playmates, prepared to open the packet. In an 
envelope, upon which was written—‘ A marriage 
portion for the daughter of Annie Macleod,” was a 
draft for one thousand pounds; and on a paper 
folded round a small miniature, the following words: 
“A likeness of Annie, such as she was when the 
writer first knew her. ’IJ'is now but the shadow of 
a shade. The beauty, gaiety, and innocence it 
would perpetuate, are gone, like the hopes of him, 
who still clings to the memory of what she was, 
with all the tenacious regret of an undying re- 
morse.” 

Some time after this event, business called An- 
derson to Edinburgh. One day, while perambu- 
lating the streets on his various engagements, he 
saw the self-same figure, which remained indelibly 
imprinted on his memory—the identical mysterious 
strager, who had visited him at the Manse, issue 
from the castle gates, and descend with a slow step 
and melancholy air down the high street. Curi- 
osity, or perhaps a better feeling, prompted Ander- 
son to follow at adistance, and ascertain who he 
was. It was Lord - : 


«“°Tis even as I thought, said the good pastor; 
« poor Annie fell a victim to the arts of Lord 
Alas! he was too accomplished a seducer, for such 
artlessness as her’s to cope with.” 


The sweet ties that bind the sons of virtue to 
their social fireside are too simple for the epicurear 
taste of the libertine: the tender interchange of 
wedded minds, the endearing caress of legitimate 
love, are simple wild flowers, that wither in that 
hot-bed of sensuality, a corrupt heart. Never can 
the proud joy, the refined pleasures of a faithful 
husband, be his. 








For high the bliss that waits on wedded love, 
Best, purest emblem of the bliss above: 

To draw new raptures from another’s joy, 

To share each pang, and half its sting destroy, 
Of one fond heart to be the slave and lord, 
Bless and be bless’d, adore and be ador’d,— 
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. To own the link of soul, the chain of mind, 
Sublimest friendship, passion most refined,— 
Passion, to life’s last evening hour still warnt, 
And friendship, brightest in the darkest storm, 


To conclude. The little Alice never left th 
Manse, where she lived as her mother wished 
‘“‘ unspotted from the world.” As she grew to we i 
manhood, her simple beauty and artless manners j 
won the affections of Donald Anderson, the son o 
her benefactor. They were married, and often 
when Alice looked upon the smiling cherubs that 
climbed her maternal knee, the silver-headed pastor 
as he sat by the ingle in his elbow chair, woul 
put on an arch expression, and ask her where was 
Birdalane now? while Alice, blushing, and laugh 
ing, would draw her little nestlers closer to her wo 
manly bosom, and so answer the good man. 


After a life of active charity, full of years and 
good deeds, the venerable pastor of slept 
the sleep of peace, in that church where he had® 
often roused others from adarker slumber than that | 
of death. After his decease, and written in the 
neat old-fashion hand of his father, Donald Ander- 
son found among his papers a manuscript, dated “ " 
many years back, containing the history of Annie 
Macleod; which, with some slight alterations, and 
the omission of particular names, (for obvious rea- 
sons) is now submitted to those readers, whose 
hearts will not permit their keads to criticise a sim- 
ple and unadorned tale. 





LINES, 


Suggested by David’s Picture of Napoicon Asleep in his 
Study, taken shortly before the Battle of Waterloo. 
Steal softly !—for the very room, 
The stately chamber of His rest, 
Imparts a gasping awe and gloom 
Unto the rash intruder’s breast — 
Here, kneel and look !—but breathe not, lest 
Thy gross material breath alone 
Should wake that eye’s immortal blaze, 
That, like the Last Archangel’s gaze, 
Might scorch thee into stone! 


He sleeps !—while Earth around him reels, 
And Mankind’s million hosts combine 
Against the sceptre sword which seals 
Their fate from Lapland to the Line— 
While, like the giant roused from wine, 
Grim Europe, starting, watches him, 
The Warrior-Lord of Lodi’s field— 
O’er Jena’s rout who shook his shield— 
Is hush’d in slumber dim! 


He sleeps !—The Thunderer of the World 
For once hath, wearied, drept the bolt, 
Whose strokes split empires up—and hurl’d 

To dust each purple-mantled Dolt, 
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raised to the object of their idolatry, performing 
their numerous ablutions in the hallowed tanks, and 
going through the various mummeries imposed by 
the canons of their superstitious creed. 


A FATHER'S CURSE: 


BY THOMAS AIRD. 


I. 
A widowed father from the holy fount 
Of Christian sprinkling, bore his first born babe 
Through the autumnal noon, whose rich warmth 
lay 
With fervid glistering on the glossy leaves 
Of the young oaks through which he homeward 
passed. 

And aye his restless hand 
Arranged the garment in a lighter fold, 
To overshade that breathing face upturned, 
Yet let it freely drink the vital air. 
And oft scarce walked he in his gaze intent, 

That fed on his boy’s face, 

Ceme out of his own loins, 

Formed in the “ painful side” 
Of a dear mother—gone to barren dust. 
O! the wet violets of those sleeping eyes, 
That glisten through their silky-fringed lids ! 
Look to that dimpled smile! Look to those gums 
That sweetly laugh! His little features change, 
To fear now fashioned in his baby dreams. 
With many a kiss and many a murmured word, 
Fain would that father chase away the shadow ! 





The Sabbath sun, 
Golden, went down the western afternoon. 
His sloping beam, mingled with mazy notes, 
Came through the leafy checkered lattice in, 
Passing into a little bed of peace, 
Where lay, in vestments white of innocence, 
That child of many vows; no ruder sound 
Than chirp of lonely sparrow ia the thatch, 
Or fluttering wing of butterfly that beat 
The sunny pane, to break his slumber calm. 
Before him knelt, in that mild solemn light, 
The guardian parent praying for his boy,— 
That God would give a trusting father power 
To feed his young heart with the bread of life, 
To bind his bold and flushing blood of youth 
Within the sealed clasps of strict example, 
With honor fenced, whose keen prismatic sense 


Resolves the slightest borders of offence ; 


That he might be a man midst men ; 
His Christian being swelling still through all, 
Wrestling with evil powers, prevailing still, 





Through Him our wondrous Captain from above, 
Whose shield was patience, and whose spear was 
love ; 

That in the end of days, 
Escaped that doleful House whose dark foundations 
Lie in the wrath of the Lord God of Hosts, 
His life might pass into the Heavens of Christ, 
Where crowns he puts upon his Sainted ones, 
And with salvation beautifies the meek : 

Amen! So let it be! 


II. . 

But will it be? 
Oh! ill instruction of still lapsing strictness, 
Giving a double privilege to sin 
From checks relaxed, and fitfully renewed 
In tightened compensation! Thus fond love 
And feeble will make prayers lose hold of Christ, 
And cast a child out of his covenant. 





The warm and rainy sunshine 
Fluslied o’er the green earth with its dewy light. 
A rainbow colored on the darkened east ; 

One horn descending on a snow-white flock 

Of lambs at rest upon a sleek hill-side; 

The other showered its saffron and its blue 

Down on a band of young girls in the vale, 

Tossing their ringlets in their linked dance, 

Laughing and winking to the glimmering sheen: 

Through them and over them the glory fell 

Into the emerald meadow bending inward. 

Beneath its arch, 

Of beauty built, of promise, and of safety, 

I saw that father as a woodman go. 

Behind him widely ran his little son, 

A misty line pursuing him on through 

The valley that lay glistening fresh and wide. 

They reached a woody gallery of hills, 

And there that father felled the stately trees, 

Whose rustling leaves shook down their twinkling 
drops, 

Wetting his clear axe, glittering in the sun. 

Perversely sat aloof, and turned away, 

Nor gratified his parent with attention 

To what he did, with questions all between, 

That boy among the ferns, intently fixed, 

His bright locks sleeping on his bloomy head, 

Plaiting a crown of rushes white and green. 

He tore it with fierce glee ; 

And tore a nosegay gathered as he came, 
Plucked with destructive hand, but ne’er to please 
An eye that wondered at the colored freaks 
Within the spotted cups of wilding flowers. 

The young outglancing arrows of his eye 
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Were tipped with cruel pleasure, as he sprung 
With forward shoutings leaping through the wood, 
O'er shadows lying on the dewy grass, 
Hunting a dragon-fly with shivering wings. 
The wild bees swinging in the bells of flowers, 
Sucking the honeyed seeds with murmurs hoarse, 
Were crushed to please him, for that fly escaped. 
The callow hedgelings chirping through the briar 
He caught, and tore the little fluttering wings. 
hen hied to where eame down a sunless glade, 
Cold tinkling*waters through the soft worn earth, 
Never sun-visited, but when was seen 
His green and yellow hair from out the west 
Through thinner trees, spun ’twixt the fresh broad 
leaves— 
But ne’er it warmed the ground, bare save where 
tufts 
Of trailing plants for ever wet and cold, 
With tender stouls of slippery fungi grew : 
There in a sweet pellucid pool, that boy 
Drowned the young birds of summer one by one. 
Back came he near his father, 
Yet to him turned not; whistling, looking around 
To see what farther mischief he could do, 
All petulant as if fear, no more than pity, 
Could drain the light from out that saucy eye; 
Then laid him down and dug into the ground. 
Oft tarned to him the while 
His father fondly looked: O ! growing thoughts 
Of boyhood’s growing wants, and coming youth, 
Strengthened a parent’s loins: faint shall they not, 
Strong for his son shall be: his careful eyes 
Shall wake, before the golden day’s begun 
On the high mountain tops ; forth shall he tread 
The summer slope, the winter’s dun green hill, 
Where melting hail is mingled with the grass, 
To strike the gnarled elbows of the oaks. 
Now, as he turned renewed unto his toil, 
His bosom swelled into the heaved stroke. 
The self-willed boy, 
Perversely angry that his father spake not, 
And holding in his heart a eontest with him, 
Formed by himself, of coldness best sustained, 
Refrained no longer, but looked round in spite. 
He saw the sunbeam through the pillared trees 
Fall on his father’s bald and polished head, 
Bowing and rising to the laboring axe : 
Mouth, eye, and finger mocked that parent’s head ! 


III. 


There stood a ruined house ! 
In days of other years, perchance within 
Were beds of slumber, and the sacred hearth, 


A FATHER’S CURSE. 


Children, and joy, and sanctifying grief, 

A mother’s lessons, and a father’s prayers, 
Where’s now that good economy of life ? 

Scattered throughout the earth ? 

Or has it burst its bounds, 

And left this broken outer shell, 

Swelling away into the eternal worlds ? 

The pathway to the mantled well grows green ; 
The swallow builds among the sooty rafters, 

Low flying out and in through the dashed window. 


Throughout the livelong day 
No form of life comes here, 


Save now and then a beggar sauntering by 
The stumps, wool-tufted, of the old worn hedge, 
That scarcely marks where once a garden was : 
He, as he turns the crazy gate, and stops, 
Seeing all desolate, then comes away 
Muttering, seems cheerless sad 

Beyond his daily wants. 


No sound of feet 
Over that threshold now is heard, 
Save when on black October eve, 
The cold and cutting wind, that blows all through 
The hawthorn-bush, ruffling the blue hedge-sparow, 
Nestling to shun the rain 
That hits his flushed cheek with sore-driving drops, 
And forces him to seek those sheltering walls, 
Low running with bent head: But soon the awe 
Of things gone by, and the wood-eating worm— 
To him the death-tick—drives him forth again 
Beneath the scudding blast,-—— 
I saw an old man, leaning on his staff, 
Draw nigh and go into that ruined house: 
I knew him—’twas that father ! 
This was the home to which he brought his bride : 
This was the home where his young wife had died : 
This was the home where he had reared his boy. 
For soon he came ; 


And many tears fell from his aged eyes 
Down to the borders of his trembling garment. 

He saw a man of stately form approach, 

And slunk away, that he might meet him not. 
That man his son! He, from his early years, 
Had wandered o’er the world in quest of gain. 
Much had he seen—the smoky blaze of war, 

The tents of peace, the courts of ancient kings, 
Vast fleets, and caravans of merchandise, 

And chariots of returning emperors, 

That come as the swift eagles, forests wide, 
Famous old rivers, high cloud-bearing maountains 
Hills of grim thirst, and dry-consumed lands, 
Valleys of sheep and men-sustaining cern, 
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Cities, and people strange. Yet back he came 
Untouched by views of wide humanity, 
Narrow, and cold, and inconsiderate. 
Of wealth he had enough to build a hall 
Of pomp, not distant from his native place, 
Awe to command, to have a vain dominion 
In the same eyes that once looked on him poor. 
Common but cold regard had made him thither 
Take his old father from that native cot, 
Allowed to work no more—on him dependent. 
That cot’s appearance mean, as now he neared it, 
Alarmed his conscious pride that there it stood— 
What but memorial of his poor descent ? 
He saw his father tottering reund its walls: 
Ha! shall the world behold it, 

And he thus more reminded of his birth ? 
O! how he loathed that father’s hankering spirit 
After old places! How he loathed those walls ! 
Down shall they go, though half his wealth should 

buy them— 
There shall they not be seen—razed shall they be! 
With high and haughty hand he swept away 
That token of his boyhood’s poor estate. 





An old man sat with abased eyes 
Beside a path that led to a gay dwelling, 
Trembling, not daring once to lift his glance 
Even to the speckled linnet on the bush: 

’T was he—that father ! 
Came sweeping silks, a haughty pair went past: 
That proud disdainful fellow is his son ; 
And she that leans upon his arm, attired 
With impudence, his wife, whose wealth has made 
Him higher still, both heedléss of their sire. 

IV. 

But were they blest? 
Ill shapes around their childless bed, of Doubt 
And Jealousy young Hymen’s lights put out, 
Curse-eyed Disdain was seen, came Hatred soon, 
And swift Repentance trode a waning moon. 

But was this all? 

That father died neglected ; and in death 
With struggling love were mingled bitter thoughts— 

A Father’s Curse. 
This, ere his head went down into the grave, 
Dug in a corner where meek strangers lie, 
Had upward sprung, a messenger suceint, 
To trouble all the crystal range of heaven, 
To call on hell, to post o’er seas and lands, 
Nature to challenge in her lust domain, 

Not to let pass th’ accursed. 

I heard a Voice—it cried, 

“ The Storms are ready.” 





Forth flew into mid-air that Father’s form { 
No longer mean, a potentate of wrath, 
To rule the elements and set them on; 
Severe his brow, dark waxing ; fierce his eye 
As the starved she-wolf’s when the night hail beats, 
And her cubs bite her vellow milkless teats ; 
His feet with brightness burned ; flew all abroad 
His hoary hair, as from a prophet’s head ; 
And the great winds were in his carried wings; 
He called the Storms—they came: 
He pointed to his Son : 
I saw that son—no wife was with him now, 
No children pleaded for his naked head— 
Stand on a broken hill, abrupt and strange, 
Under a sky that darkened to a twilight: 
A huddled world of woods and waters crushed, 
Hung tumbling round him, earthquake-torn and 
jammed 
From nature’s difficult throes : cut off he stood 
From ways of men, from mercy, and from help, 
With chasms and ramparts inaccessible. 
The tree-tops streaming toward his outcast head, 
Showed that the levelled winds smote sore on him: 
Gaunt rampant monsters, half drawn from the 
woods, 
Roared at him glaring : downward on his eyes 
The haggard vulture was in act to swoop; 
Rains beat on him, snows fell on him, hail struck 
him: 
The forky jags of lightning from the cloud 
Played keen and quivering round him, faintly blue ; 
And many thunders lifted up their voice : 
All nature was against him. 
Out leapt a bolt, 
And split the mount beneath his sinking feet. 
O’er him his father’s form burned fiercely red, 
Nearer and nearer still, 
Dislimned and fused into one sheeted blaze. 
From out it fell a bloody drizzled shower, 
Rained on that bad son’s head descending fast, 
Terror thereon aghast—he’s dewn! he’s gonc! 
Darkness has swallowed up the scene convulsed— 
Trembling, I woke and cried, 
“O! sons and daughters all, 
Look to this emblem of a Father’s Curse.” 


The true image of a free people, is that of a pa 
triarchal family, where the head and all the mem- 
bers are united by one common interest, and ani- 
mated by one common spirit ; and where, if any are 
perverse enough to have another, they will soon be 
borne down by superiority of those who have the 
same; and, far from making a division, they will 
but confirm the union of the state. 
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